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Notes. 
CAMP OF HANNIBAL ON MONS TIFATA. 


The traveller who has approached Naples from 
the direction of Rome will recollect on reaching 
Capoa that a high ridge runs on the left nearly 

arallel to the main road. This is Mons Tifata, now 
Monte di Maddaloni, deriving its ancient name, 
according to Festus, from the woods of evergreen 


oaks with which it was covered. It is a striking 
object as you issue from the gates of the modern 


city, and still more so as you look up from the | 


ruins of the ancient amphitheatre. It overhangs 
the city, being, as Livy (xxvi. 5) says, “ montem 
imminentem Capue,” and is interesting to the 
classical scholar for several reasons, more par- 
ticularly as connected with the proceedings of 
Hannibal. It was here that the Carthaginian 
general, B.c. 215, established his camp when he 
carried on operations against the cities of Cam- 

ania. There is so much in the immediate neigh- 
lt of Naples for an intelligent traveller to 
see, that it is seldom that outlying nooks of this 
kind can be overtaken, and therefore, as I visited 
the mountain with some care, it may not be with- 
out interest to some of your readers that I should 
give an account of the ancient remains that came 
under my notice. The camp of Hannibal, which 
we know from Livy (xxiii. 36, 43) was placed on 
the mountain, was more particularly an object of 
interest, and it was with no mere sentimental 





feeling that I stood on the spot from which the 
great general had so often surveyed the proceed- 
ings of the Romans as they blockaded his forces 
in Capua. The approach to the top of the ridge 
is a heavy pull, but when you reach the summit 
the view across the rich plains around Naples— 
with modern Capoa at your feet and the islands 
Procida and Capri in the distance—is one which 
can never be forgotten. The camp is situated in 
a caccia reale, “* royal preserve,” and requires the 
permission of the head-gamekeeper, or some such 
officer at Naples, to enable you to approach it 
without being challenged, Of this, however, I 
was ignorant ; but in such a country a small dou- 
ceur is sufficient to overcome any irregularity of 
this kind. ° 

The camp is about a mile from the small village 
of Sommacco, at a spot called Montagnino, on the 
summit of the ridge placed at the brow of the bill 
which is perpendicular. It is in the form of a 
semicircle, and at the highest point there is a 
small level piece of ground in the form of a circle, 
called by the peasants Padiglione d’ Annibale, “the 
pavilion of Hannibal.” This would doubtless be 
the position of the general's tent. The encamp- 
ment was completely isolated, and could only F 
approached on one side. The padiglione is formed 
of loose stones, which must have been brought 
from some distance. Along the northern side 
you can observe the foundations of what may 
have been towers. 

It is difficult to understand how Hannibal ob- 
tained provisions for his army on this lofty spot, 
as we know that he had aslight hold on the plains 
beneath. Neapolis, Cumz, and Nola he was un- 
able to bring under his control, and we are aware 
that the Romans had a strong encampment on the 
eastern part of Tifata, known as the “ Castra 
Claudiana” (Livy. xxiii. 48), which must have 
been a serious curb on the Carthaginian general. 
This camp I was unable to visit, but my friends 


ec 


| at Naples spoke of it as of large size, situated to 


the south-east of Caserta, 
tected with masses of stone. There is a kind of 
table-land on the summit of the ridge, and I 
looked across without interruption for a couple of 
miles. The der does not now grow luxuriantly, 
so far as I could see, but a keeper assured me 
that the evergreen oak was still to be found. 
Mons Tifata is an uninterrupted ridge from the 
banks of the river Volturnus on the north till it 
reaches a small stream, the ancient Isclerus, now 
Isclero, which I may hereafter have to mention 
in connection with the Caudine Forks. It gradu- 
ally sinks down as it approaches the stream, but 
ends, as it began, in precipices, and thus forms 
what some regard as the celebrated defile where 
the Romans were defeated by the Samnites B. c. 
321. On the opposite side of the stream the 
mountains rise again to a still greater height, and 


and as strongly pro- 
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form the ridge known to the Romans as Mons 
Taburnus, now Taburno. The character of both 
mountains is much the same, having a good deal 
of table-land on their summits. The royal palace 
of Caserta is at the foot of Mons Tifata, and draws 
the water for its artificial cascade and water- 
works, which some of your readers will have seen 
in full play, from the lower spurs of Mons Tabur- 
nus. The Ponte Maddaloni, about five miles 
from Caserta, is well known to travellers, being 
an aqueduct of very imposing appearance to 
convey the water to the palace; but it is less 
well known that the inhabitants of ancient Capua 
had brought their water from the same springs, 
though their works had gradually fallen to decay. 
I found the springs at the foot of Mons Taburnus 
in the vicinity of the village Ariola; the largest 
being called Fizzo, and of the others the most 
abundant is Fontana del Duca. The ruins of the 
Temple of Diana Tifatina and of Jovis Tifatinus, 
as he is called in the Peutingerian Table, are also 

ssessed of much interest, but I shall make them 
the subject of another communication. 

Cravrorp Tart Ramace. 





A GENERAL LITERARY INDEX: INDEX 
OF AUTHORS. 


“Hinemari Archiepiscopi Remensis Opera, duos in 
tomos digesta cura et studio Jacobi Sirmondi Societatis 
Jesu presbyteri.” 2 vols. fol. Lutetie Parisiorum, 1645. 

Hinemar, a celebrated Archbishop of Rheims and one 
of the most learned men of his time, was originally a 
monk of St. Denys in France. He was elected archbishop 
in the year 845, and showed great zeal for the rights of 
the Gallican church. He also acquired much influence 
at court and among the clergy, but made a tyrannical 
use of it to accomplish his designs. He condemned 
Gotescalc, and deposed Hincmar, Bishop of Laon, his 





| 
| 
| 
| 


nephew. He died in 882 at Epernay, to which place he | 


had escaped from the Normans in a litter. Several of his 
works remain, the best edition of which is by Sirmond, 
1645, 2 vols. fol., useful as to ecclesiastical history, and 
learned in theology and jurisprudence, but the style is 
harsh and barbarous. What — wrote concerning 
St. Remi of Rheims and St. Dionysius of Paris is not in 
this edition, but may be found in Surius. There is also 
something more of his in Labbe’s Councils, and in the 
Council of Douzi, 1658, 4to. Dupin, Mosheim, Cave. 
(Chalmers’s Biogr. Dict. See also the authorities cited 
in Saxii Onomasticon Literarium, and Histoire Littéraire 
de la France.) 

Contents :—“ De predestinatione Dei,” &c. pp. 1-410. 
He holds the Synod of Quiercy to try Godescalcus, p. 21 ; 
writes a refutation of his confessions, p. 26, &c. His 
answer to the canons of the Council of Valence consisted 
of three books, and discussed the whole matter at great 


length. It was written professedly against Godescalcus | 


and Ratramnus, and dedicated to King Charles the Bald. 
This work, mentioned at p. 26, is lost, except the Epistle. 
to the King prefixed. (Voy. Hist. Litt. v. 581.) Pope 
Nicholas’s definition of these canons was not accepted by 
Hinemar. (Du Pin, Hist. Eccl. ;; 23, cent. xi.) On this 
controversy consult Ussher’s Works, iv., Du Pin, v. 
10-24, and Milman's Hist. of Latin Christianity, iii. It 


is doubtless mainly as a collection or catena of all the | 


Catholic writers, from Cyprian to Bede and Alcuin, that 
the work would be of use to the student, (Prichard's Life 
and Times of Hincmar.) 

“ Contra Gothescalcum de Trinitate, quod trina Trinitas 
non dicenda,” pp. 413-55. “The main strength of his 
argument here, as before, lies in the number of his quo- 
tations from the chief fathers of the church. . .. . . In 
Hincmar’s relation of the treatment which Godescalchas 
received since his confinement he says: His whole be- 
haviour shows that he is mad or possessed by a devil, add- 
ing that madness seldom occurs without possession.” 
(ibid.) A brief account of him is given in Elrington’s 
Life of Ussher, i. 124-26, (See Annal. Bertin. apud Pag. 

rit.) Rabanus Maurus is thought to have treated him 
too severely. 

“De divortio Lotarii regis et regine Telberge,’” 
pp. 561-709. Lothaire Il. King of Lorraine, married 
Thietberga in the year 856, but a former attachment or 
betrothal to a German lady, named Waldrada, prevented 
him from treating his wife with due affection ; nor was 
this apperently the worst of which Thietberga had to 
complain, fo.: the conduct as well as the court of Lothaire 
is said to hive been disgraced by a licentiousness from 
which that of tuc other Carlovingian kings seems to have 
been singularly free. (Voy. Fleury, xi.) The Councils of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, Metz, and Rome were held about this 
affair. “The object which Pope Nicholas had in view 
was not simply to uphold the authority of his papal pri- 
macy, but to use this authority for the protection of a 
holy law, and in behalf of justice and innocence. . . . If 
after all the Pope found it impossible to force Lothaire 
to the fulfilment of his duty towards his lawful wife, 
still it had an important influence on the moral conditior 
of the age—that by his means a check was put to public 
scandals, and a just respect created for the sanctity of the 
laws.” (Neander, vi. 113-17; vide Hinemar, p. 697; ef. 
Du Pin, ch. vi.) In p. 706 we find that Hincmar not 
only asserted but exercised power over kings. “He 
quotes as a sentence of Pope Gelasius that the pontifical 
is higher than the royal, because the clergy have to 
render an account even of kings to God. He cites the 
restoration of Louis the Pious as an act of episcopal au- 
thority, ii. 744.” (Milman.) 

“ Capitula Synodica, 1. C. Presbyteris data anno 852,” 
pp. 710-41. From the pastoral instructions of Hincmar, 
Archbishop of Rheims, to his parochial clergy we may 
see how little could be expected, even in the time next 
succeeding the Carlovingian age, from most of the clergy 
in the way of giving religious instruction to the people. 
(See Neander and Prichard, and compare Maitland’s 
Dark Ages, No. X11.) 

“11. C. quibus de rebus Magistri et Decani per singu- 
las ecclesias inquirere, et Episcopo renuntiare debeant.”— 
Extracts have been printed in Dansey’s Hore Decanice 
Rurales, ii, 223-26. (See also Prichard, p. 248.) 

“y. C. Archidiaconibus Presbyteris data.” He made 
an order by which he forbids the archdeacons going to 
their visitations with many attendants or horses. 

“ Coronationes Regie per Hincmarum factx,” pp. 741-55. 

After these constitutions follows a recital of the cere- 
monies and prayers used at the coronation of Charles the 
Bald for the kingdom of Lotharius (Lorraine) celebrated 
at Metz by Hincmar, Sept. 8, 869. He was crowned and 
anointed king according to the forms and ceremonies 
which had hallowed the accession of the Merovingian and 
Carlovingian sovereigns. (Vide Opuscula quedam que 
spectant ad historiam Francie (Duchesne, ii.), Epistola 
ad Carolum Regem (Dacherii, ii. 822), Annales ab a. 861- 
882 (Pertz, i.) 

Also at the coronation of Louis-le-Bégue. “The 
bishops, representatives of the people, interrogated Louis 
whether he would observe law and justice. Upon his 
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assent homage was performed ; 
fealty and allegiance to their senior and king. 
of Charles and Hermentrude, then signed and subscribed 
with his own hand the declaration confessing himself to 
be king by the choice of the people,—‘ Ego Ludovicus 
misericordia Domini Dei nostri et electione populi Rex 
constitutus’—promising to preserve those national fran- 
ehises and privileges which, in the phraseology of the 
times, so misinterpreted by modern ideas, were called the 
rights of the church, and to govern by the common 
council of the lieges the people committed to his care. 
The engagement thus ratified, Hincmar completed the 
ceremonies of coronation and consecration. Let it be ob- 
served how carefully and specifically hereditary right is 
denied ; for, though the Seigneur-Roi is denominated the 
son of Charles and Hermentrude, yet this description 
amounts to nothing more than a personal designation.” 
(Palgrave’s History of England and Normandy, 1, 543.) 
Also at the coronation of Judith, the daughter of 
Charles, when she was married to Zthelwulf, King of 
England, an. 856. “The nuptial ceremony was per- 


! 


the homagers professed | 
Louis, son | 


formed at Verberie-sur-Oise by Hinemar, Archbishop of | 


Rheims, (Prudent. [ Pertz. i.] 
Asser. Ingulf.) ‘The Latin form of this marriage is ex- 
tant. (See Bouquet, t. vii. p.621 [and Hinemar, ut supra ]; 
Lappenberg, ii. 27.) 

And of ‘Queen Hermentrude, celebrated at Soissons, 
an. 866, “The nature of the seignoury, or royalty, re- 
cognised by the national vassals is emphatically marked 
in the several ceremonies of the consecration, the anoint- 
ing, the investiture, and enthroning, the crowning, and 
fhe benediction, which take place after the king has 
taken his oath.” 
Silver, Oxford, 1831.) 

“Expositio in Fereulum Solomonis.” The poem is 
lost, twelve verses excepted (see vol. ii. ad finem), on 
which there is here a commentary, pp. 756-71: “ De tout 
cet ouvrage il ne nous reste que douze vers, rapportés 
par Durand Abbé de Troarn, et réimpriméz parmi les 
fragments de notre Prélat, qui y ¢tablit clairement les 
dogmes de la présence réelle et de la Transubstantiation. 
On a parlé ailleurs de l’explication mystique qu'il donna 
de ce potme, et qui termine le premier volume de ses 
— (Hist. Litt. ; ef. Opuscula, ii. 88.) 

Vol. ii. “ Opuscula et E pistole,—De Regis persona et 
Regio ministerio,” pp. 1-28. In this letter toc harles the 
Bald he gives instructions to princes out of the Fathers, 
which he | lays down as undoubted truths: see Du Pin 
p. 49. “De cavendis vitiis,” &c. pp. 29-103. “ Scribit 
etiam ad prefatum regem instructionem utilissimam 

. - mittens ei pariter epistolam beati Gregorii ad 

Recaredum W isigotherum regem Et de promis- 
sione sua eum admonens, quam verbo et scripto antequam 
rex consecraretur, primatibus et episcopis fecerat. Scripsit 
quoque multas ad ipsum regem epistolas, ut qui ejusdem 
Archiepiscopi de multis requirebat consilium,” &c. (Flo- 
doardi Hist, Eccles. Rem. lib. iii. cap. 18; Bibl. Patr. 
1618, vol. xi.; Marima Bibl. Patr. xvii. ; Morellii 
Suppl. ii.) 

“De diversa et multiplici Anime ratione ad Carol. 
Calvum Regem.” Opus dubium, pp. 104-21, cap. viii. 
“Utrum substantia divinitatis corporalibus oculis post 
resurrectionem corporum videatur.” 


( The Coronation Service, §c., by Thomas | 


Trecens. Annal. a, 856.; | 


ad rectam regni administrationem,” pp. 179-84. “Charles 
the Bald left for his successor his son Lewis Balbus, or 
the Stammerer, who was crowned by Hinemar, Dec. 8,877. 
Soon after this the archbishop sent him a paper of direc- 
tions how to govern his realm: he advises him to pre- 
vent all disagreements among his great men, to assemble 
them and take their advice in government ...... and 
hold friendship and correspondence with the kings his 
cousins” [three German princes.] (Du Pin.) 

“Ad Carolum III. Imperatorem, ut Ludovici Balbi 
sobrini sui filiis Regibus idoneos educatores et consilia- 
rios constituat,” pp. 185-88. Louis the Stammerer dying 
in 879, had left two sons, Louis and Carloman. These two 
princes, having many enemies, had need of the emperor's 
protection, who was Charles the Gross, Hinemar wrote 
to him to thank him for the kindness he seemed to have 
for these young princes, and to desire him to protect the 
church, and to appoint these princes sume counsellors 
and tutors, who might have a care to educate them well, 
and to teach them all virtues necessary for princes. 
(1bid.) 

“ Ad Ludovicum III. Regem Balbi filium, ut liberam 
Episcopi electionem in Bellovacensi Ecclesia permittat.”— 
“ Ad eundem Ludovicum regem de Odacro invasore Eccl. 
Bellovac.” pp. 188-200; cf. p. 811. (See Du Pin and 
Prichard.) 

“ Ad proceres regni, De institutione Carolomanni regis, 
et de ordine palatii ex Adalardo.” Louis being dead, 
Carloman remained only King of France, A.p. 882. 

“Ad Episcopos regni Admonitio altera pro Carolo- 
manno Rege apud Sparnacum facta,” pp. 201-15. (See 
Prichard, Palgrave.) 

“Ad Regem, communi Episcoporum nomine, De coer- 


| cendo et exstirpando raptu viduarum, puellarum et sanc- 


“ Admonitio ad Ludovicum Germaniw Regem ab Hinc- 


maro aliisque Episcopis ad eum missa, cum ad occupan- 
dum Caroli fratris regnum venisset anno 858,” pp. 126-42. 
In the year 858, Louis-le-Germanique entered Charles's 
kingdom to invade him while he was gone against the 
Britons and Normans. (Du Pin, p. 50; Palgrave’s His- 
tory of England and Normundy, i, 464-67.) 


“ Ad Ludovicum Balbum regem ; Novi Regis instructio | 


timonialium,” pp. 225-44. (See Dupin.) 

“ De coercendis militum rapinis; ad Carolum Calvum 
regem,” pp. 142-46.—vr. vir.“ Iterum,” pp. 142-52 ; Dupin, 
ibid.—viu. “ Ad Ludovic um Germ. R. de verbis Psalmi, 
Herodii domus dux est eorum,” pp. 152-57.—1x. “ Ad 
Episcopos et Proceres Provincia Remensis, cum Ludo- 
vicus iterum Caroli fratris sui regnum illo absente impe- 
teret anno 875,” pp. 157-79. In 875, after the death of 
Louis King of Italy and Emperor, Charles the Bald being 
gone into Italy to be crowned emperor and possess him- 
self of Italy, Louis-le-Germanique falls upon France to 
give him a diversion. Hincmarus presents him with a 
long petition full of quotations from the Fathers, to stop 
him in this enterprise, and was effectual, (Du Pin.) 

“ Deinceps que ad propria Hincmari negotia, Rothadi 
nempe ac Ulfadi socioramque ejus causam spectant et 
Gothescalci [et Balduini et Judith conjunctionem },” 
pp. 244-316. “ These matters are involved in his contro- 
versy with Pope Nicholas I., who first announced the 
great principle of the sole legislative power of the pope, 
and accepted the false decretals. Hincmar, it is true, 
had on several occasions made use of the false decretals, 
but never, so far as appears from his extant works 
written before this period, in opposition to the claims of 
Rome; on the contrary, one of the few places in which he 
adopts them is in his treatise on predestination, of which 
he had sent a copy the year before to the pope, and in 
which he quotes a passage from the spurious letters of 
Anacletus, in proof of the primacy of the Roman Church. 
The great difference between the use which Hincmar 
makes of these letters, and the advantage to which they 
are turned by Nicholas, is that the latter builds entirely 
upon them doctrines hitherto unknown, and which could 
be supported by no other proof,” &c. (Prichard, 330; ef. 
pp- 7 and 8.) 

“De hinc que ad Hincmari Laudunensis causam spec- 
tant et mutuz inter utrumque Hincmarum epistolz,” 
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pp. 316-646. The following is a summary of the history 
of Hinemar the younger :—Is promoted to the see of 
Laon; disobeys the orders of his uncle; the king de- 
prives him ; he appeals to Rome ; apologises to the king ; 
again displeases Charles, and complains to the pope; 
attacks the house of Count Norman; enters into corre- 
spondence with Lothaire; pronounces sentence of ex- 
communication ; lays his diocese under an interdict; is 
arrested by the king’s command ; set at liberty. (Cf. 
Fleury, xi. and Annales Bertiniani, apud Pertz i.) 

“ Ad Hadrianam Papam, Respondet ad ea que Ponti- 
fex de regno Lotharii, et de Hincemari nepotis causa 
mandarat,” pp. 689-700. “Even Nicholas had used less 
vehemence of reproach, had presumed less offensively on 
the prerogative of St. Peter's chair, and had interposed in 
questions in which he had less obviously no concern than 
Adrian. . .... . It was not now simply an attack upon 
himself or upon the privileges of his see which roused the 
archbishop, but an invasion of the rights and a bitter 
censure on the character of his sovereign. . . . . Adrian 
had spoken of Hincmar as superior in rank and estima- 
tion to all the rest of the French bishops, whereas all 
metropolitans were equal in dignity, and in merit and 
wisdom he was the least of all... . . He remarked that 
even if he (Hincmar) ventured to obey the pope and 
separate from his sovereign, the rest of the bishops, be- 
fore whom he had laid the menaces of the Pope, declared 
they would not follow his example, but would, on their 
part, separate from his communion. . . . . He explained 
that when the episcopal power was bestowed on St. Peter 
alone that apostle represented 
church, and that consequently the privilege of St. Peter’s 
chair can never be broken as long as bishops duly exer- 
cise their office : ‘Quia cunctis Ecclesie rectoribus forma 
Petri proponitur.’..... He concluded by expressing a 
hope that the pope would take the counsel conveyed in 
his letter in the same spirit as that in which St. Peter 
received the advice not of St. Paul only, but of the 
brethren who found fault with him on the subject of cir- 
eumcision.” (Prichard, p. 389.) 

“ Odacri Bellovacensis Ecclesie invasoris Excommuni- 
eatio,” pp. 811-19. Louis III. had written to pray Hine- 
mar to consent to the election and consecration of Odacer. 
Hinemar exposed the view maintained at court, that 
the bishops on receiving permission to elect were bound 
to choose the person proposed by the king; and showed 
that not only the canons of Nice and the laws of the 
Church generally insisted on the necessity of the metro- 
politans’ free consent to the choice of a bishop, but that 
the capitulars of Charlemagne and Louis the Pious ordered 
that the election should be by the clergy and people of the 
vacant diocese, that itshould be conducted without favour 
or reward, and that the sole qualifications required should 
be a virtuous life and the gift of wisdom. Among the 
French councils which ordered freedom of election that of 
Arles, A.p. 452, directs the bishops of the province to 
choose three persons, out of whom the clergy and people 
of the diocese are to select one; that of Clermont, a.p. 
549 or 550, makes the royal consent necessary, but de- 
clares that if the election is constrained, it is to be re- 
garded as null, and the person-so chosen can never 
afterwards become bishop. King Clotaire II. a.p. 615 
permitted the clergy and people to elect freely, reserving 
to himself the confirmation. The Council of Rheims, 
A.D. 625, decrees that no one is to be considered bishop 
unless chosen with the will of the people, the consent of 

he bishops of the province, and unless he is also a native 
of the diocese. (Prichard, p. 514.) 

“ Fragmenta Epistolarum,” pp. 839-44. 

“ Ad Carolum Calvum, Quales judices debeat ad causas 
inter Ecclesiasticos et swculares dirimendas —Ad Ludo- 


all the bishops of the | 
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vicum regem Germanie pro Bertulfo Trevirensi Archie- 
piscopo. ( Flodoardus, lib. iii. c. 20.) ..... Irmingarde 
Auguste conjugi Lotharii Imp. (Flodoard, lib. iii. ¢. 27.) 
Rotrudi et ceteris sororibus monasterii S. Crucis et §, 
Radegundis, pro electione abbatisse ipsius monasterii.” 
(Flodoard, ibid.) 

Frodoardus, a very able historian, had well considered 
the relative proportions of the ecclesiastical and secular 
materials; and the matters which he exciuded from his 
Historia Remensis [ut supra] he reserved for his Chronicle, 
the most valuable of its wra [Duchesne, Hist, Franc. 
Script. ii] (Palgrave.) 

“ Ex Ferculo Solomonis. 
“ Agnus lux mundi proprio nos corpore pascens 
In nobis maneat, mansio nostra fiat. 
Agnus fons vite proprio nos sanguine potans 
Semper more suo debriet atque regat. 
Hic Deus omnipotens, per quem pater omnia fecit, 
Naturas rerum mutat ut ipse volet. 
Hic cruce nostra creat_propriis et munera verbis 
Fitque caro et sanguis pane liquore suus. 
In cruce nam corpus fixum est, sancuis quoque fusus 
Christi, quem in coena jam dedit ante sui. 
Cum nos indigni hec memoramus jussa, redemptor 
Emptorum pretium munera nostra facit.” 
BrsLioTHEcAR. CHETHAM. 


NELL GWYN AND BELL RINGING. 


In Mr. Samuel Palmer’s Memoranda relating to 
the Parish of St. Pancras (London, 1870) is the 
following statement relating to Nell Gwyn: — 

“ Nell herself died in 1691, and was buried with great 
funeral solemnity in the church of St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields. She left in perpetuum a leg of mutton and trim- 
mings to the ringers, for which a merry peal is rung 
every Monday evening throughout the year.” 

Now allow me to state, that the bells of St. 
Martin’s church are never rang on a Monday 
evening, except now and then for some special 
purpose. Certain members of the “Cumberland 
Society” meet in the belfry for practice on the 
evening of every alternate Friday. The bells are 
also rung on days of public rejoicing, &c. But 
there is no ringing at any time for Nell Gwyn. 

As to the hackneyed story about “ a leg—some 
say a shoulder—of mutton and trimmings ” 
for the ringers, I have refuted this again and 
again; and in The Builder of August 1, 1868, 
will be found an article of mine on the bells in 
question, from the latter part of which the fol- 
lowing is an extract : — 

“ Before concluding, I cannot refrain from making a 
remark with a view to set at rest the following story, 
which long went the round of our newspapers, &c., and 
which has been reproduced in England, France, and 
Germany, during the last few years. A writer in The 
Champion of June 3, 1742, says: — 

‘ Nell Gwyn, player, left a handsome income yearly 
to St. Martin’s, on condition that on every Thursday 
evening in the year there should be six men employed 
for the space of one hour in ringing, for which they were 
to have a roasted shoulder of mutton and ten shillings 
for beer; but this legacy is of late diverted some other 
way, and no such allowance is now given.’ ” 
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Now, as a correspondent who published a copy | ing. Once or twice in the year they had a solemn 


of Nell Gwyn’s will, with a codicil, in The Athe- 

neum of January 26, 1833, justly observes, ‘‘ No 

authority, beyond report, appears for this asser- 

tion.” And, from inquiries which I have made, 

it may safely be said that the story is altogether 

false. Tuomas WALESBY. 
Golden Square, 


OLD ODDS AND ENDS. 


The witty profligate John Wilkes observed, 
that an old man’s dotage is anecdotage. If his 
talk be not mere twaddle, but something about 
the sayings or doings of two bygone generations, 
younger folk have a chance of its being worth 
their hearing. 

At the opening of the present century, being 
then a student—bless the mark !—in the Temple, 
I subscribed to the Westminster Library in Pan- 
ton Square, where we found daily abundance of 
books and of conversation. Among its members 
was Doctor David Williams, a Nonconformist 
minister—a deep scholar, but loud, abrupt, and 
absolute—impatient of argument, intolerant of 
opposition, an athlete in form, too, and manner. 


compared with him. Moreover, his reverence had 
a mortal abomination of a pun. 

The conversation turned one morning on St. 
John the Baptist (whose immediate festival brings 
the “anecdote” to my mind), when the doctor 
insisted—rather than argued—that his food was 


not locusts, but the herbage on the mountain tops, | “ Cast of Characters” 


repeating with violent voice and gesture the almost 
identical words axpides and &xpes. Everybody was 
perfectly silent, when I—rash youth that I was— 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Be it which it may, it was high feed- 
ing.” The doctor was silent too for a moment, then 
looking sternly in my face (to my no slight dis- 
composure, I confess), suddenly turned round and 
strode out of the room. The reader may be assured 
that I never crossed swords with Doctor Williams 
again. 

In the same year I was introduced by my mother 
to a very aged officer; the people of the house 
styled him “ Captain,” but he was simply a lieu- 
tenant, with no other maintenance of himself and 
his almost as aged wife than his half-pay. They 
occupied a large garret in St. Martin’s Lane, 
scantily furnished but strictly neat, with a curtain 
decorously drawn across the far end, enclosing, we 
may suppose, their arrangements for sleep and food. 
One article I especially noticed—a large chest, 
which did duty as a sofa, and which, before I 
had been five minutes in the room, he opened to 
show me his uniform, his little cocked hat, his 
sash, and sword. The combination of simplicity 
and gallantry in the old officer was really charm- 


tea-party ; the company consisting of my mother 
and myself, and an elderly lady, the daughter of 
the then well-known Parisian banker, M. Pan- 
chaud., On these occasions the curtain was with- 
drawn, and the aforesaid uniform, with all its 


| accessories, displayed on the counterpane. 


But the grand affair was on infinitely more im- 
portant occasions. At that tinte George IIL. fre- 
quently visited the theatre, not exactly in state, 
but with torchlights and a mounted Life Guards- 
man at each side the royal carriage. His majesty’s 
road going and returning was through St. Martin’s 
Lane, and it was the old lieutenant’s indispens- 
able delight to stand in full uniform at his open 
garret window, supported by his wife holding a 
pair of lighted candles, and bowing his white head 
before his beloved sovereign. This ceremony took 
place so repeatedly that the king would some- 
times as he passed look out for his veteran's hom- 
age, and bestow a wave of his royal hand on the 
dear old man. I am sorry to add that nothing 
else was bestowed. 

In 1803 I quitted London. Some two years 
later I learned that the aged pair had been called 


: J I | to a higher region than their St. Martin’s Lane 
Samuel Johnson himself must have been a zephyr | 


| pantomime of “The Miller and his Men.” 


garret. E. L. 8. 

A Corncrpence.—In Punch, vol. viii. p. 16, 
published in 1845, there is a sketch called Punch’s 
The 
characters are represented by the political cele- 
brities of the day, and the following is in the 

“LoTruHair (sometimes called Young England, after- 
wards Harlequin) ‘ . . . Mr, Disraet.” 

Did this suggest the title of a recently pub- 
lished novel ? A. C. 


SHAKESPEARE AND CHARLES DickENns.—One 


passage of the will of Charles Dickens, quoted by 





the Dean of Westminster in his will 
recall to many minds a similar one in the will of 
Shakespeare : — 


sermon, 


DICKENS. 

“T commend my soul to the mercy of God, through 

our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 
SHAKESPEARE, 

“T commend my soul into the hands of God my creator, 
hoping, and assuredly believing, through the only merits 
of Jesus Christ my Saviour, to be made partaker of life 
everlasting.” 

A Desvttory READER. 

PrepunctvaLity.—In Mr. Arthur Helps’s grace- 
ful “In Memoriam” in this month’s Macnullan, 
speaking of Charles Dickens’s more than punc- 
tuality, he has happily described the quality by 
so characteristic a term, “ prepunctuality,” that 
the word must henceforth assume a recognised 
place in our language. The quality which it 
seems Mr. Helps shares—for it is introduced inte 
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an anecdute illustrative of “ the conjoint prepunc- | in four parts. But the majority of the marks were 


tualities” of himself and the great novelist—is 
the one, it will be remembered, to which Nelson 
attributed all his success. Mr. Helps’s coinage 
reminds us of one of Hood's quaint mots. Speak- 
ing of the Literury Gazette, which when started 
owed much of its success to its anticipatory notices 


of books, a week or two before they were actually | 


published, he said: “Jerdan does not review 
books ; he previews them.” ae 
Witson’s “Topograpnicat Description or 
Datxey,” etc.—Sir William R. Wilde, M.D., of 
Dublin, in his very interesting ‘ Memoir of 
Gabriel Beranger, and his Labours in the cause of 


Irish Art,” recently published in the Journal of 


the Royal Historical and Archaeological Association 
of Ireland (Fourth Series, vol. i. pp. 33-64), has 
drawn attention to an article in the Gentleman's 
Magazine (1770, p. 205), entitled a “ Topogra- 
‘ages Description of Dalkey and the Environs,” 
xy Mr. Peter Wilson. “This notice,” he ob- 
serves, “is well worthy of being reprinted in the 
a day.” When he made this remark was 
he aware that the article in question had been 
reprinted in Gaskin’s Varieties of Irish History, 
PP. 48-59 (Dublin, 1869)?. If not, he may be 
glad to know it. ABHBA. 

Srr Water Scott on Mary QuEEN or Scots. 
At this time, when the recent publications of 
Messrs, Froude and Hosack have brought again on 
the tapis the question of Queen Mary of Scot- 
land’s innocence or guilt, it may not be uninter- 
esting to quote the unequivocal opinion of Sir 
Walter Scott on the subject, as expressed in a 
letter of his to his son-in-law Lockhart. (Lock- 
hart’s Life of Scott, vii. 147) :-— 

“ But I really can't think of any Life I could easily do, 
excepting Queen Mary’s, and that I decidedly would not 


do, because my opinion, in point of fact, is contrary both | 
| superior in all moral respects accepts, with an 


to the popular feeling and to my own.” 
H. A. Kennepy. 

Gay Street, Bath. 

Trttes in France.—According to the Etat 
présent de la Noblesse francaise, published by 
Bachelin-Deflorenne in 1868, there were at that 
time in France forty-seven princes (not including 
those of the imperial family), ninety-six dukes, 


only lines resembling the signs made by the sail, 
of the old telegraphs. James Henry Dixon. 
St. Maurice, Valais. 


Book Inscrrptron.—In a curious work, entitled 
Physiognomie and Chiromancie, §c., 1653, the fol- 
lowing is written : — 

“ This Book is one thing, 
Hemp is Another; 
Steal not this one thing, 
For fear of the Other. 
Wnapbo Sbeq, 
1802.” 
J.P. B. 

A Brot Hir ry Macavray.— Lord Macaulay, 
himself over fastidious in respect to purity of 
style,* has been guilty of a fearful slip in his 
review of Southey’s edition of the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress: “ Mr. Martin has succeeded perfectly in the 
pillars and candelabras of Pandemonium.” To 
this blot the attention of a near relative of the 
noble lord was called before the publication of 
Lady Trevelyan’s edition of his Works. But the 


| blot was left, nor has it been erased in an edition 
? 


| page is 186. 


of the Essays published in one volume, 1869. The 
CHARLES THIRIOLD. 


KnieutTHoop.—Has it ever been suggested to 
carry out the publication periodically, in one of 
the principal European capitals, of an official 
international record of all recognised orders of 
knighthood, the reliability of which should be 
guaranteed by the various governments, and in 


| which dormant and extinct orders should, as such, 


also be included; so that others beyond this 
record should be clearly defined and separated by 
the fact of their not being named ? 

At present there is much confusion of ideas on 
the subject, and very frequently we see an infe- 
rior, but critical mind, reject that which the 


ingenuous faith that contrasts strangely with the 
business habits and usual shrewdness of the 
decorated. 

Most works on this subject are singularly in- 
accurate, and in onef at least, even “ The Roun 


| Table” is seriously given as an “ ancient order,” 


eight hundred and sixty-seven marquises, one | 


thousand eight hundred and sixty-seven counts, 
five hundred and ninety-six viscounts, and one 
thousand and twelve barons. F. D. H. 


Masons’ Marxs.—At the last meeting of the 
Suisse Romande Historic Society, held at Lau- 
sanne on the 9th June, an interesting paper was 
read on this subject. A number of aetdion 


were produced, taken from old houses at Geneva | 


and in Savoy, &c. 


along with a list of knights who never existed 
but in the romances of chivalry. Just as though, 
in a “ History of Naval Commanders,” or “ Cele- 
brated Voyagers,” we should find, beside “ ('»- 
lumbus,” “ Vasco de Gama,” &c., “ Sindbad the 
Sailor.” Sp. 


* See his hypercriticism of Croker’s perfectly clear 
sentence :—*“ Lord Erskine was fond of this anecdote : ie 
told it to the editor the first time that he had the honour 
of being in his company.” —Zssays, p. 167. Lord Macau- 
lay would have written “that the editor had.” Such 


| inextricable labyrinths of pronouns certainly appear in our 


Some of the cuttings were in the shape of ar- | 
morial bearings, the shields being generally divided 


standard authors, e. g. Bacon, and the translators of the 
Bible. + Clark's, 








th 
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Queries. 


Cran Grecor Tartan.—In that splendid work 
the Highlanders of Scotland, §c., which is illus- 
trated by the well-known pencil of Mr. K. Mac- 
leay, the person who therein is made to represent 


' 
| 


| able verse. 


the clan Gregor is clothed in what is generally | 


called Rob Roy tartan—that is, a simple red and 
black check. Is this tartan the true and proper 
tartan of the clan Gregor or Macgregor ? 

TARTAN. 


Cotton's “ Piscatorrsvs Sacrum.”’—Does this 
celebrated fishing-house at Beresford, “ near Ash- 


bourne in Derbyshire, and in the neighbourhood | 
of the Dove, a river that divides the counties of | 


Derby and Stafford,” still exist? Sir John Haw- 
kins, appending a note to Walton and Cotton’s 
Complete Angler, gives a description of the “ Pis- 
catoribus Sacrum,” which was at the time he 
wrote the note (1784) “in but indifferent con- 
dition ; the paintings, and even the wainscoting, 
in many places, being much decayed.” (Vide 
Professor Rennie’s ed. of The Complete Angler, 
Edinburgh, 1836, p. 256, footnote}. Professor 
Rennie adds another note to his edition of that 
dear old book, to the effect that “ Mr. Bagster, 
who visited it [the fishing-house] in 1814, found 
it much dilapidated, the windows unglazed, and 


the wainscot and pavement [black-and-white | 


marble] gone, but the cipher still legible” (ante, 
p- 257.) What became of the “ large beaufet, 
with folding-doors, whereon are the portraits of 
Mr. Cotton, with a boy-servant, and W::lton, in 
the dress of the time” (anté, p. 256, Sir John 
Ifawkins’s note) ? HerMaAnn Krypt. 


“DIscouRSE OF GENTLEMEN,” ETC.—Steevens, 
in his notes to Othello, mentions a tract entitled — 

“ A Discourse of Gentlemen lying in London that were 
better keep House at Home in their Country,” 1593, 

Can you refer me to a copy of a tract that is 
probably very interesting ? J. O. H. 


DonkeY.—This word, now in common use for 
an “ass,” is not found in Barclay, Baily, Vyse, 
Fenning, Johnson (old editions), nor, I believe, in 
any dictionary of the last century. Maunder, in 
one of his useful compilations, has “donkey, a 
childish term for an ass.””’ The word seems to me 
a vulgar modern slang term, obtained nobody 
knows where and how, but probably the inven- 
tion of some fastidious cockney who did not know 
how to pronounce the proper name of the animal. 
A learned friend, the retired master of one of our 
chartered grammar-schools, swpposes some con- 
nection between the Spanish title “Don” and 
donkey ; and his idea is that a donkey is the fine 
aristocratic beast that carries the proud don. I 
have hinted that the popular animal in Spain is 
not a donkey, but a mule. 1 shall feel obliged by 
any explanation. STEPHEN Jackson, 





Srk Wriii1am Harsert or HeRpvert, AvTHOR 
or “‘CADWALLADER” Etc. (1604.)—Wanted, any 
details concerning this worthy, and the authority 
for prefixing “Sir” to his name. It is plain 
“ W. Harbert” in his slender volume of notice- 
INQUIRER. 


Inscription: Goran Cuurca, CoRNWALL.— 
According to the local papers, a stone on which 
the following inscription may be seen has recently 
been discovered in Goran church-tower : — 

HR ALLYN vic 1517. 

Can any of your correspondents throw light on 
its probable signification? Is it known who was 
the vicar of the parish in 1517? It should be 
added that the church tower is generally said to 
have been built in 1606, E. H. W. Duyxr. 

Greenwich, 

Ancient Inventories oF Cuvren Goops,—I 
should be much obliged to any of your readers 
who will favour me with a list of ancient inven- 
tories of church goods prior to those of the reigns 
of Henry VIII. and Edward VI. at the Public 
Record Office, and other than those given in Mal- 
colm’s London, Dugdale’s Monasticon and St. Paul's, 
Dart’s Canterbury, Hoare’s Wilts. 

In particular, I should be grateful for reference 
to inventories which have never been printed, and 
which occurin MSS. like the Cottonian, Harleian, 
Additional MSS. at the British Museum, or other 
ancient papers—all of a date anterior to 1530 or 
thereabouts. Srinps. 


Jock’s Loper.—About a mile from Edinburgh, 
on the road to Musselburgh, and immediately 
adjoining on the east the Cavalry Barracks at 
Piershill, are a few houses known by the name of 
“ Jock’s Lodge.” With the exception of one 
substantial dwelling-house, which fronts the road, 
they are at present of quite modern erection and 
not of a high grade, and the dwelling-house can- 
not apparently be much older than the present 
century. It so happens, however, that in the 
Diary of Lord Fountainhill, a judge of the Court 
of Session, which is dated about two hundred 
years back, the place is mentioned under the same 
quaint name of “ Jock’s Lodge.” Can any of your 
readers explain the origin of this ? G. 

Edinburgh. 

Kines oF ENGLAND FREE FROM ExcoMMUNI- 
cATIoN.—This morning, arranging a mass of manu- 
script memoranda which had been accumulating 
for years, I found the following jotting, which 
may interest some reader of “ N. & Q.” I tran- 
scribe the memorandum as I found it, and have no 
recollection of how it came among my papers, 
though I have others from the same source in my 
own writing :— 

“ Rot. Mem. 6 Edw. IT. m. 59 (dorso, Irish). 

“Cum progenitoribus nérs dudum Regibus Anglix et 
eorum heredibus per diversos summos pontifices sedi 
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Apostolic presidentes gratiose sit concessum per literas 
suas imbullatas quod ipsi progenitores nostri et eorum 
heredes infra regnum eorum et potestatem per personas 
suas ecclesiasticas nullatenus possent nec debent qua- 
vis de causa excommunicari nec etiam eorum ministri in 
his excercendis et prosequendis que ad officia sua perti- 
nent et que ad honorem et commodum dominorum suo- 
rum regum Anglie qui pro tempore fuerint spectare vide- 
rint et pertinere ac prerogativa illa inter ceteras ubique 
infra dominium et potestatem nostram ad coronam et Re- 
giam dignitatem nostram specialiter pertineat et de jure 
spectet ex approbata consuetudine huc usque inde op- 
tente. 

“ Richard de Bereford is indebted to the King Edward 
I. as Treasurer of [reland, and the King causes the fruits 
and obventions of his Church at Athboy in the diocese of 
Meath to be seised, and he committed the custody thereof 
to Hugh Lacey; but as we have heard Prior Adam of 
Dervaugh, lately judge delegate, and Master John le 
Flemyng, rector of Slane, his commissary, publicly and 
generally fulminated and still falminate throughout all 
the aforesaid diocese a sentence of excommunication 
against the persons of all those who in our name or in 
the name of any other intermeddle with the fruits and 
obventions of that church, The King therefore directs the 
Sheriff of Meath (sic), the said Prior, Master John, and 
all others favouring them to have their bodies before the 
Treasurer & Barons of the Exchequer at Dublin.” 


Will some reader add to the above a note of 
the results of the inquiry ? AIKEN IRVINE. 

Hannan Lieutroot: Duke or CumpBer- 
LAND.—I lately bought a picture painted by Wil- 
son, Barrett, and Gilpin, representing a beautiful 


landscape apparently in the lake district of tke | 


north of England. In the foreground is a group 
consisting of a lady and gentleman, and a servant 
holding their horses. 
are represented with their left hands clasped, as 
in the act of bidding adieu. 
the costume of the last century; the lady in a 
riding-habit, powdered hair, and hat; the gentle- 
man in what looks like the Windsor uniform—a | 
blue coat with red cuffs and collar. 

The former owner of the picture believed it to | 
be a representation of a meeting between the 
Duke of Cumberland and Hannah Lightfoot, who | 
was said to have been a Quakeress. 

If any of your readers can give me any inform- 
ation which would throw light upon this picture 
I should feel much obliged. E. A. H. L. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Macruper or M‘Grupper.—There are several | 
families of the above names in the United States | 
of America, and they say their ancestors were | 
Macgregors, who took the name of Macgrudder | 
after the name of Macgregor was proscribed. Can | 
any of your Scotch correspondents confirm the 
above ? Virernta. | 
Morgans aND Mackays.—The Morgans of | 
Scotland being proscribed took the name of | 
Mackay, thus loosening one of the great links 
between Scotland and Wales. Can any Mackay | 
refer me to a history of the proscription ? a 
CHARLES Morean. | 
Wilton. 








The lady and gentleman | 


They are dressed in | 





Otp Sone.—As there have recently been many 
communications connected with our ballad poetry, 
I wish to mention that the following lines formed 
part of one of the songs which used to be sung 
by the people in Cheshire at the close of the last 
century. They are all that I recollect, and I 
should be glad to know from what work they are 
taken : — 

“ Little Willie’s gone to the wood, 
And so merrily he did sing — 
“I saw the parson a-kissing my mother, 
But I wouldn’t tell it for everything.’ 
“¢Thou’rt a liar,’ then said the parson, 
* Thou shalt be whipt with a rod of birch ; 
Thou shalt be put in the stocks to-morrow, 
For telling so many lies of the Church.’ ” T 

QUOTATIONS WANTED — 

“The laurel cannot heal the wounds the sword has 


made.” 
H, B. Apams. 


“ Brief as a winter's tale,” 


Sr. ALBAN AND FreeMASoNRY.—Can any of 
your Masonic readers tell me where I can find any 
information confirmatory of the supposed connec- 
tion between St. Alban, the proto-martyr of Eng- 
land, and the Freemasons? In the Book of Con- 
stitutions, compiled by order of the Grand Lodge 
in 1784, it is mentioned that St. Alban aided 
Carausius in building Verulam, and that he ob- 
tained from the king a charter for the Freemasons 
to hold a general council, and was thereat him- 
self as Grand Master, and helped to “ make Masons, 
and gave them good charges and regulations.” 


E. A. H. L. 


Sattssury Court Treatre.—The late Mr. 
Peter Cunningham printed, in the fourth volume 
of the Shakespeare Society Papers, some curious 
early documents respecting this theatre. I am 
anxious to see the originals, and should feel ex- 
tremely obliged if any of your readers would 


| inform me in whose hands they now are. 


J. O. HALLIWELL. 


TABLET oF ATHANASIUS.—On the 22nd of June 
last I exhibited at the Royal Society of Literature 
a curious wooden tablet found by the late Robert 
Hay in the Aasaseef, Thebes. This tablet is re- 
markable from being inscribed on both sides with 
a list of familiar Grecian names, as follows : — 
AIOSKO[PIAH® 7] 
rIMO@[EOx 2} 
rETPO[S 2] 

A@ANA SIOZ ?} 
KAI IQAN[NHZ,?] 
‘TIMO@LEO 7} 
@EOAOX[IO“ 7] 
reTPOS 
AAMIAN[O® ?] 
ANASTAX[I02 ?} 
ANAPON[IKO® *] 
KAA[AIMAXO2 ?) 
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They are in the uncial characters common in the 
fourth century of our era, and it will be seen that 
the fourth in order is that of Athanasius; hence it 
becomes a matter of interesting inquiry whether 
it has reference to that famous Bishop of Alex- 
andria. Near to the place where this relic was 
discovered (A.D. 1823-4) were the ruins of an 
Egyptian tomb, which had been converted into a 
Christian church about the third century. Ona 
side wall in this edifice was a long inscription, 
unfortunately now destroyed, beginning with — 
EPO A@ANAZIO® EMiZKOMOY AAESAN... 
“TI Athanasius Bishop of Alexandria.” 





Now when to this is added the well-known | 


fact that Athanasius did, about 355, retreat to the 
Thebaid for shelter, there seems every reason to 
connect this tablet with his exile, and this leads 
to my query : — Does any list of the coadjutor or 
contemporary bishops with Athanasius exist in the 
pages of our early clrurch historians, or could any 
correspondent of “ N. & Q.” throw any additional 
light on the character or purpose of this tablet ? 
W. R. Cooper. 

Tompson: MS. Journat or Capt. E. Toomp- 
son, 1783-1785.—In the Cornhill Magazine for 
May, 1868, are notices of the above. 1 shall be 
obliged by being informed who is now the pos- 
sessor of this MS. Communicate direct with 

CHARLES JACKSON. 

Doncaster. 

VanpEN-Bemrppe Famiry.—The first of this 
family came over from Cologne in Henry VIIL.’s 
time, and was knighted by that monarch. His 
son married a maid of honour of Queen Elizabeth. 
Can any of your readers supply me with the name 
of this lady? The grandson or great-grandson, 
living in 1616, was a merchant in Bishopsgate 
Street, and married—(1) one of the daughters and 
coheiresses of Sir Peter van Lore, Bart., a na- 
turalised Dutchman, and (2) his cook; and on 
both ‘marriages curious law-suits ensued as to 
the devolution of the Van Lore property. The 
grandson by the Van Lore marriage, now repre- 
sented by Sir Harcourt Vanden-Bempde John- 
stone, Burt., married about 1690 Temperance 
Packer, and considerable interest occurs as to the 
family of this lady. The Duke of Buckingham, 
who was secretary of state and assassinated by 
Felton, had a private secretary of this name, and 


it is probably from him that amass of state papers | 


Queries with Answers. 


Mocxine Brrpos.—In a letter now before me, 
written in 1832 by the then Marchioness of Staf- 
ford, there occurs the following passage : — 

“TI expect to be left alone in London with a mocking- 
bird in my room, which only sings during the warm 
months. His being at all alive in this country is thought 
uncommon. 

C. 

[Mocking-birds are rare in England, on account of the 
exceeding difficulty of rearing them. Even in America 
the utmost care is required to preserve them during the 
first winter. Their song is a combination of that of the 
lark, nightingale, canary, thrush—in fact, the richest 


What do naturalists say to this note ? 


| notes of all other birds, and their power of imitating 





came into the hands of the Van den Bempdes, | 


but I cannot find any pedigree of the Packers. 
E. P. 
Wirt III. anp Mary.—Where can I find 
the original document addressed to William III. 
and Mary, king and queen of England, dated 
“ Londonderry, this 29" of July, a.v. 1689”? I 


have a printed copy (1689), but should be glad to 
refer to the original. F. 


sounds is great. C. will find full descriptions of this 
species of thrush in the works of Audubon, Wilson, and 
other American authorities, In Mozley’s Magazine for 
the Young (June 1867), the authoress of Life in the 
South has also given an interesting account from her 
own observations of mocking-birds; and of a pair which 
she reared from the nest, and brought to England a few 
They are natives of the Southern States of 
America, where they may be heard filling the groves 
with their melody during spring and summer, and even 
occasionally in fine weather during the winter months. } 


years ago. 


ZENO, “ Porsre Sacre Drammaticue.”—In the 
library catalogue of the Sacred Harmonic Society 
(1862) I observe Poesie Sacre Drammatiche of 
Apostolo Zeno, 4to, Venice, 1735. Would any of 
your readers favour me with the titles of these 


sacred dramas ? R. Ines. 


[Sisara, Azione Sacra, cantata l’anno 1719 
lobia, do, do. 720 
Naaman, do, do. 1721 
Giuseppe, do. do. - . . 722 
David, do. do. ° ° . . 724 
Le Prophezie Evangeliche d’Isaia, do. do. 1725 
Gioaz, do. do. 1726 
Il Batista, do. do, 1727 
Gionata, do. do. ‘ ‘ ‘ . 1728 
Nabot, do. do. ‘ ° ° . ° - 1729 
Daniello, do. do. 1731 
David Umiliato, do. do. 1731 
Sedecia, do. do. 1732 
Gerusalemme Convertita, do. do, 1733 
San Pietro in Cesarea, do, do. y A . 1784 
Gest: presentato nel tempio, do. do, 1735] 


CastLE Mrn.— Will some of your readers 


| kindly give me an account of the origin of the 


“ Castle Men,” or, as they are generally called, the 

“ King William Men,” at Hillsborough, co. Down? 
R. W. 

[ When William III. was at Hillsborough on June 19, 

1690, he issued a warrant for granting a pension of 1200/. 

a year to the Presbyterian ministers of the north of Ire- 

land, wherein he takes notice of “ their loyalty and good 
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affections, the losses they have sustained, and their con- 
stant labour to unite the hearts of others in zeal and 
loyalty towards him.” The king ordered the said pen- 
sion to be paid to trustees therein named quarterly by 
the collector of the customs in the port of Belfast. This 
gift we have always considered as the renewal of the 
secret service money of Charles II., known as the Regium 
Donum, or Royal Gift—the recipients of which may have 
been derisively designated “Castle Men” and “ King 
William’s Men” at Hillsborough. } 

Rampooze.—lIn Bailey's Dictionary (ed. 1761) | 
is the following : — ; 

“ Rampooze, Rameuze. A drink chiefly drank at 
Cambridge, made of wine, ale, eggs and sugar, and 
rosewater.” 

I have searched in a variety of books for some | 
mention of this college “cup,” but without find- 
ing any reference to it. I should be glad to be 
supplied with any such reference. 

Curnbert Bepe. 

[Nares says, “ Of this learned academical word I have 
not met with an example. Bouse meant drink.” Tire 
same compound mixture was once current under the 
name of Nam-Jam, and we believe there was or is an inn 
at North Witham called the Ram-Jam House. } 


i QvotTaTion.— Who is the author of the follow- | 
ing ? — 


“ Nec Jovis ira, nec ignes, 
Nec poterit ferrum, nec edax abolere vetustas,” 
R. | 


(Ovid, Metamorphoseon lib. xv. 871.] , 


Replies. 
ROB ROY AND HIS DESCENDANTS, | 
(4 S. vy. 534.) 

The inquiry of M. Lioyp as to “whether an | 
undoubted descendants of the celebrated Rob Roy 
still exist,” is literally addressed only to “ your | 
North British correspondents.” I do not come 
within that description certainly, yet I shall not | 
be considered “ out of court ” if I claim to appear 
for such descendants. 

The rarity of the tract entitled The Highland 
Rogue ; or, the Memorable Actions of the celebrated 
Robert Mac-Gregor, commonly called Rob Roy, 
§c., in my chronological catalogue of the works 
of Defoe, has brought me numerous inquiries from 
Scotland, diverging into a large but agreeable 
correspondence on the history of the clan Mac- 
Gregor. Iam thus able to answer the query, and | 
to use the facts, but am not at liberty to give the 
names of my informants, so as to make them 
specifically known. This last and only restric- 
tion, however, includes no fear that anything 1 
may state can be contradicted. 

“Facts are stranger than fiction,” says the 
adage ; and some of your readers may be surprised 
to hear that Sir Walter Scott did not know very 


much about Rob Roy. In the first letter I re- 
ceived on the subject, the writer, a MacGregor, 
says : — 

“Although Sir Walter speaks so slightingly of the 
‘Highland Rogue,’ I must say I suspect that Defoe knew 
a great deal more about Rob Roy, and his real move- 
ments and doings, than Scott ever did.” 

My investigations tend to the same conclusion. 
In Sir Walter's introduction to Rob Roy, speak- 


| ing of his hero, he says: “ The time of his birth 


is uncertain”; but a few lines further on he 
assigns it “to the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury.” Inthe same paragraph he adds: “The 
time of his death is also uncertain.” * Recurring 
afterward to the same subject, he says :— 

“The time of his death is not known with certainty, 
but he is generally said to have survived 1758, and to 
have died an aged man.” + 

The only possible conclusion from the above is, 
that at the time of his death Roy Roy must have 
been nearly ninety years old. Sir Walter rightly 


| shows that Rob’s wife was alive when her hus- 


band died, but it is at least a mistake to call her 
Helen. 

Robert MacGregor, commonly called Rob Roy, 
the second son of Donald MacGregor of Glengyle, 
was born on the 7th of March, 1671. In January, 


| 1703, he married Maria MacGregor, daughter of 
| MacGregor of Comar. Rob Roy died at Inner- 


lochlarig-beg, about six miles to the west of the 
church of Balquhidder, on the 28th day of Dec- 
cember, 1734, in the sixty-fourth year of his age, 
and he was buried in the churchyard of Balqu- 
hidder. 

The public have a sort of notion that he died 
an outlaw, and in some hiding place; but this is 
quite incorrect, as he held a tuck or lease (jointly 
with his second son), dated the 2nd Dec. 1732, of 
part of the Kirkton of Balquhidder, After his 
decease his widow was confirmed executrix of his 
estate under the name of Mary MacGregor. 

Rob Roy left five sons, named respectively Col), 
Ronald, James, Duncan, and Robert. 

Coll, the eldest son, was also tacksman or lessee 
of part of the Kirkton of Balquhidder, and he died 
in 1735, afew months after his father. He left two 
sons, who entered the military service of the East 
India Company, and both attained the rank of 
general, One of them married a lady of the 
Graham Stirling family of Duchray, an aunt of 
the late General Graham Stirling of Duchray and 
Auchyle. It is believed that several of the de- 
scendants of these brothers are still in the Queen's 
service, 

There is a tradition that the sons of Coll were 
indebted to the Breadalbane family for their in- 
troduction into the East India Company’s service. 
This seems probable when we consider the ties of 


© Rob Roy, 1829, pp. xxxi.-xxxii. 
+ Ibid. p. Ixxxiv. 
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relationship—the mother of Rob Roy (Margaret, Morrison, who assisted Macpherson in collecting 


only daughter of William Campbell of Glen- 
falloch, third son of Robert Campbell of Glen- 
norchy) being cousin-german to the first Earl of 
Breadalbane ; and thus the second earl stood in 
the close Highland relationship of second cousin 
to Rob Roy himself. This connection was either 
unknown to, or overlooked by, Sir Walter Scott 
when making a joke at Rob being employed in 
the delicate trust of transporting specie to the 
earl during the rebellion of 1715. 

Ronald, the second son of Rob Roy, became 
in 1732 joint tacksman of 


art of the Kirkton of | 


Balquhidder along with his father. He married his | 
cousin Janet, a daughter of Gregor MacGregor of | 


Glengyle, and died at Balquhidder about the year 
1786, a very aged man. This Ronald had two 
sons, Gregor and Donald, and a daughter Jean, 
who married Alexander MacGregor of Rannoch. 
She died in Balquhidder about seventy years since, 
and soon afterward her husband and family emi- 
grated to Canada. Gregor, the elder son of 
tonald, went to sea under the charge of some of 
his mother’s relations, who were merchants and 
shipowners in Glasgow. He subsequently com- 
manded a ship trading between the Clyde and 
the West Indies, and died in Greenock a mer- 
chant and shipowner. He left two sons and a 
daughter. The sons, Gregor and Dugald, were 
merchants and shipowners in Greenock, and both 
died there—Gregor in the year 1830, and Dugald 
in 1823. They were married and had families, 


some of whom survive and are known, but not | 
now residing inGreenock. The daughter of Cap- | 


tain Gregor MacGregor also married, and many of 
her children and grandchildren are still alive. 
Donald, the second son of Ronald, died unmarried 
in 1814, and was buried at Balquhidder in the 
grave of his grandfather Rob Roy. 

Before leaving the family of Ronald (Rob’s se- 


cond son) I may state the interesting fact that, | 


in a modern farm-house in the Kirkton of Bal- | 


quhidder, a piece of ancient wall has been preserved 
as part of the house in which Ronald MacGregor, 
or Drummond (his adopted name), resided when 
it was burnt by the king’s troops after the re- 
bellion in 1745. Ronald appeared, on the 27th 
October, 1747, before George Miller, Esq., sheriff 
depute of the county of Perth, and an officer of 
the Exchequer at Callander, and producing the 
tack or lease above referred to between the trus- 
tees of James Drummond of Perth and his father 
(Rob Roy) and himself, proved his right to the 


of house and cattle, because the one was burnt 
and the other carried away on the day after the 
expiration of the warrant authorising the troops 
to commit such ravages. 

I may also say that Rob's grandson Dugald 
married the granddaughter of Captain Alexander 


and translating Osstan’s Poems. 

James, the third son of Rob Roy, inherited 
much of his father’s spirit and ability. He was 
actively engaged in the rebellion in 1745, and 
after his remarkable escape from Edinburgh 
Castle went to France, where he was reduced to 
great distress, and died in 1753 or 1754. Some 
curious letters from him were published in Black- 
woods Magazine for December 1817, from which 
and other sources he appears to have had a family 
of fourteen children, many of whom must have 
been very young at the date of his decease.* It is 
believed that there are living descendants of 
James. 

Duncan, the fourth son of Rob Roy, left no 
family. 

Robert, the youngest, or Robin Oig, was twice 
married ; the second time by the forced abduction 
of a young widow of fortune named Jean Key. 
For this offence he was condemned to death, and 
executed in the Grass-market of Edinburgh on 
Feb. 14, 1754. He had no children. 

Those who wish to know more particulars as to 
the third, fourth and fifth sons of Rob Roy, may 
consult— 

“The Trials of James, Duncan, and Robert M‘Gregor, 
three Sons of the celebrated Rob Roy, before the High 
Court of Justiciary in the Years 1752, 1753, and 1754. 
Towhich is prefixed a Memoir relating to the Highlands, 
with Anecdotes of Rob Roy and his Family.” (12mo, 
pp. cxxix, and 244.) Edinburgh, 1818. 

In conclusion, I have stated what I know as to 
the history of Rob Roy’s descendants. Many are 
now living, but Iam bound in honour not more 
closely to indicate them by name or specific 
locality. They exist in England, Scotland, France, 
Canada, and India—probably in other parts of 
the world. W. Lee. 


THE CROWN OF THORNS. 
(4" S, v. 579.) 


For the first time I suppose, in the whole range 
of Christianity, has it now been questioned whe- 


| ther our Blessed Saviour was crowned with thorns 


piercing his sacred head, or merely in derision 
with a mock crown of straw, with some long 
thorns set upon it to represent a diadem with 
points, such as kings did not begin to wear til 
long after the time of our Saviour. It is painful 
to have to give a serious answer to such a doubt. 
G. E. professes himself unable to find any autho- 


property, and got full compensation for the loss | rity in the New Testament for a real crown of 


thorns: and yet St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. 
John distinctly inform us that the soldiers platted 





* The letters from James McG., printed in Blackwood, 
afterwards appeared in the Historical Memoirs of Rob 
Roy and the Clan of Macgregor, &c, By K. Macleay, 
M.D. 12mo, 1818. 
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a crown of thorns:—Kal wddtavres orépavoey e 
dxavdav (St. Matt. xxvii. 29); MAdtavres axdvOwov 
orépavoy (St. Mark xv. 17); MaAégavres orépavoy ef 
&xavday (St. John xix. 2). All these texts wit- 
ness that the crown was made of thorns, é axav@év, 
platted together. Had it been made of straw, or 
any other material, it would surely have been so 
stated by the Evangelists. But it is plain that 
the object of the soldiers was torture, as well as 
derision. Why else did they take the reed, or 
cane, out of the sacred hand of our Lord, and 
strike him with it repeatedly on his head? A 
crown of straw would have thus been battered 
and knocked off, and the pretended rays of thorns 
demolished almost at the first blow. No: the 
infernal purpose of these wretches was to increase 
our dear Redeemer’s sufferings, by each time 
driving the thorns still deeper in. I maintain, 
then, that we have sufficient proof from the Gos- 
pels alone that the crown was really and solely 
made of platted thorns. 

But if the Evangelists had not been so explicit, 
can any reasonable person suppose that the real 
nature of our Saviour’s mock crown was not 
known to the early Christians, and its form tradi- 
tionally preserved among them in artistic repre- 
sentations? Take the language of the earliest of 





the Latin Fathers, Tertullian, who was born in | 


the year 160. He speaks of our Blessed Saviour 
as wearing his crown of thorns, even when led 
out to be crucified : 

“ Christus suis temporibus lignum humeris suis por- 
tavit, inhwrens cornibus crucis, corona spinea in capite 
ejus circumdata.”—Adv. Judeos, cap. xiil. 

He could not have supposed that a mere wreath 
of straw, stuck round with upright thorns, would 
have been left upon our Saviour’s head to the 
time of his crucifixion. But in another place he 
speaks still more unmistakeably. He asks what 
sort of crown Christ Jesus, the spouse of the 
Church, was pleased to wear for both sexes; and 
answers that it was one of thorns and brambles, 
and alludes to the sufferings of our Lord in his 
head as blunting all the thorns of death : — 

“ Vir Ecclesie Christus Jesus,*quale, oro te, sertum 

ro utroque sexu subiit? Ex spinis opinor et tribulis, 


oy ery it seems to me that full authority is to 
e found in the New Testament (Matt. xxvii. 29, 
Luke xxiii. 11, John xix. 2,5) “for the head of 
Christ with the crown of thorns as represented by 
the old masters.” It was surely “ put on His 
head in derision,” but how can it be supposed 
“not with the intention to puncture the skin and 
draw blood”? Why, the very fact of the soldiers 
of Pilate, after thus encircling the sacred brow, 
taking the reed and striking Him with it on the 
head, must needs have punctured the skin and 
drawn blood! Then again, not only in hot 
climates are very long thorns to be found—and 
myself wishing, some time ago, to paint our 
Saviour in the midst of his executioners, I got 
my gardener (in the neighbourhood of Paris) to 
make me a crown of long thorns, just such a one 
as represented by the old masters, much more 
natural and easily made than platting a wisp of 
straw with some large thorns erect in it. 


P. A. L, 


It was the opinion of the late learned Rey. Dr. 
Adam Clarke that the crown of thorns was placed 
on our Saviour’s head for insult, and not for cruelty. 
It was the completion to the “ purple robe.” 
There is no authority for the bleeding brow that 
we often see in the pictures of the old masters: 
in this they had recourse to imagination; but 
they got hold of the right plant. The sacred 
writers use the word axavéév =“ of thorns.” The 
acanthus alluded to is the Pyrus acanthus (L.), 
which grows in profusion in Palestine, and which 
we often call “the Jerusalem thorn.” There are 
two species cultivated in England: one bears deep 
scarlet flowers; the other (probably a variety) has 
flowers of a pinkish white. The Pyrus acanthus 
blossoms early, and the spring shoots bear flowers. 
These early shoots are very flexible, and can be 


| twisted and turned without breaking. The prickles 


upon them are soft, and cannot enter the skin. 
On the branches, where the plant has “made 


| wood,” the twigs are exceedingly brittle, and the 


in figuram delictoram, qu nobis protulit terra carnis, | 
abstulit autem virtus crucis, omnem aculeuam mortis in | 


Dominici capitis tolerantia obtundens.” — De Corona, 
¢. xiv. 

I answer then to the query of G. E., that there 
is ample authority in the New Testament, and in 
the early Fathers as well as all who succeeded 
them, for the universally received belief that our 
Saviour’s crown was really made of thorns, and 
intended to be pungent and painful. 

F. C. H. 


I beg pardon for differing from Mr. JonaTHan 
Bovcurer, but, with due deference to his better 


thorns are long, sharp, and piercing. No crown 
could have been formed of the woody branches, 
for the reason assigned. As Dr. Clarke supposed, 
the object was insult and derision; and the 
flowers, perhaps in the round undeveloped bud- 
state, formed mock-gems. There is no occasion 
to have recourse to G. E.’s hypothesis of “a Ma 


| of straw with some large thorns erect in it.” 


have examined many pictures of the old masters, 
and I have no doubt that, in numerous instances, 
their plant is the Pyrus acanthus. Where they 
have erred, is in introducing the old hard woody 


| branches, instead of the young green flexible 


stems. I would remind G. E. that, in examining 
pictures by the old masters, we must look to the 
general effect. We must not expect minute cor- 
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rectness of detail: for we find anachronismal in- 
troductions and absurdities of every description, 
particularly in architecture and costume. 
A MoURITHIAN. 
Aigle, Switzerland. 


HIGH SHERIFFS. 
(4 S. v. 597.) 

I believe there is no doubt Mr. Disraeli is right. 
By immemorial usage, as authoritatively stated in 
books on the subject, the High Sheriff ranks above 
all men whatever, even the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, in his own county, except only the royal 
family. There is no authority at all for excepting 
the Lord-Lieutenant, though it is not seldom done, 
as much, I believe, from the love of Peerdom 
which is so strong in England, as from any idea 
that the Lord-Lieutenant represents the Crown, 
which is rather questionable. 

I once took some pains to trace the origin of 
that “ obsolete office,” as the Radical press calls it, 
which is extremely obscure. No doubt the title 
implies a sort of vice-regency, but it is impossible 
to make that out in any formal or legal sense ; nor 
ean the office be traced further back than three 
or four centuries. The Shrievalty is several hun- 
dred years older, and has never been divested of 
any of its honours, though, as I said, custom has 
recently rather impaired them in favour of the 
Lord-Lieutenant. 

The latter officer has conventionally a great 
though indefinite dignity and influence in the 
county; but by express legal power he has hardly 
anything to do but to appoint officers in the 
voluntary forces of the county. 

The Custodia . 
necessarily be given to the same man, is purely 
nominal; and by far the most important duty which 
the Lord-Lieutenant does in fact perform, the vir- 
tual appointment of magistrates, is absolutely 
informal, consisting of nothing but a recommen- 
dation to the Lord Chancellor, which he is not the 
least bound to accept. LYTTELTON. 


“THRE! 


(4" S. v. 


JOLLY POST-BOYS.” 
402, 475, 543, 589.) 


I hope the readers of “N. & Q.” are not quite 
weary of these gentry, for I feel it a duty to add 
a few last words on the very corrupt text pub- 
lished by M. H. R. The song must not stand 
thus in the correct pages of our journal. M. H.R. 
heard it sung as he gives it some forty years ago 
by a party of students. About that time, too, it 
was that we boys used to sing it at school, and [ 
believe our version to be the correct one. Cer- 
tainly the thought of post-boys chanting the 
praise of wine is absurd; it was a drink known to 


them only by name. They sang the glories of 
punch, and many other liquors, but never of wine. 

The first two lines, made into four by repetition, 
are rightly given by M. H. R., but they are not 
the chorus. This comes in after each of the 
verses as follows :— 

“ Landlord, fill the bowl till it rans over (dis), 
There’s not a jolly soul (ter) that goes to bed sober.” 
The second verse is thus :-— 
“ He that drinks and goes to bed sober (bis), 
Fades as the leaves do (ter), and dies in October. 
Chorus—Landlord, &c, 
3. “ He that drinks and goes to bed mellow (bis), 
Lives as he ought to do (ter), and dies a jolly fellow. 
Chorus—Landlord,” &c. 

Mr. Chappell’s emendation (p. 543) would spoil 
the metre, and, besides, the song is solely in praise 
of punch, nothing is said about beer, and “ He 
that drinks and goes to bed sober” is perfect both 
as to metre and meaning. 

4. “Punch cures the gout, the cholic, and the tisic (6is), 
And is to all men (ter) the very best of physic, 
Chorus —Landlord, &c. 
5. “ Punch is the surest remedy for evil (bis), 
And at the close of life (ter) it drives away the 
devil. 
Chorus—Landlord,” &c. 

We youngsters could not quite stand this; we 
knew better, and in our hearts believed that 
habitual. drunkenness was more likely to attract 


the devil than to repel him, and so we made a 


| compromise between our bacchanalian and our 


totulorum, which need not even | 


better nature, and used a modified version—“ And 
if possible it drives away the devil.” But indeed 
our debauchery was of a very mild kind. The 
chief pleasure in singing this and other songs con- 
sisted in the circumstance of such singing being 
strictly forbidden. To boys from fourteen to six- 
teen, the charm of disobeying rules, and of worry- 
ing an unpopular usher by singing, after our 
candles had been put out, was irresistible. 

Now and then, perhaps, a more daring furor 
was imparted to our bacchapalian songs by a small 
quantity of very vile shrub smuggled in a ginger- 
beer bottle, but this was the rare exception. The 


pleasure of breaking rules was usually sufficient 


| 


for us, and long before the time came round for 
drinking our small (it was very small) beer at the 
next day’s dinner, the “Jolly Post-boys” were 
forgotten. 

It is always pleasant to meet our old friend 
F. C. H. (p. 589) on neutral ground, far removed 
from religious controversy. I should be very 
sorry to be driven by him into a corner, and forced 
to choose absolutely either the punch-ladle aloné 
or the pump-handle alone, but, under such hard 
pressure, I should cling firmly to the latter. I 


| am a great drinker of water; to quench thirst I 


take nothing: else; but then I swallow daily a 


few—perhaps F, C, H. would say too many— 
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glasses of good wine for my “ stomach’s sake and 
mine oft infirmities.” JAYDEE. 





There is one great advantage in sending queries 
to “N. & Q.” You not only frequently obtain 
what you want, as I have done, re the “ Post- 
Boys,” but you get much more than you asked 
for. The teetotal song sent by F. C. H. is a 
capital counterpoise to the “ Post-Boys,” but I 
doubt whether it be a genuine Rechabite ditty. 
It seems to me the effusion of some jolly punster 
who is poking his fun. I question whether the 
author does not prefer the bonum vinum to what 
Abernethy used to call “agua pumpaginis.” Iam 
one of the most temperate of men, and yet I love 
a good drinking song; all are favourites, from the 
old monkish ditty — 


“Bonum vinum cum sapore 
Bybit Abbas cum Priore; 
Sed conventus de pejore 
Semper solet bybere !” 

to the rollicking lays of O'Keefe and Captain 
Morris. But the French excel us in drinking 
songs. I know nothing amongst us that can ap- 
proach the songs of the Abbé de Lattaignant. I 
send a translation of one entitled— 


“ Précieux avantages du Vin; Chansonette faite apres 
diner, et offerte & la méditation de tous les buveurs 


” 


d'eau! 
I have preserved the metre of the original. 
James Henry Drxon. 


“ When I drink this good wine 
I banish my cares; 
I kick ennui down stairs 
When I drink this good wine ; 
O! the balsam divine, 
How it glides through each vein! 
I get rid of all pain 
When I drink this good wine. 


“When I drink this good wine 
With the world 1’m well pleas'’d— 
Its wheels seem fresh greas’d 
When I drink this good wine. 
From the long battle line 
Comes the thunder of war, 

But my fear flies afar 
When I drink this good wine. 


“ When I drink this good wine 
I can pay every debt ; 
My duns I forget 
When I drink this good wine. 
Ah! a poor purse is mine ; 
What I say is too true, 
But | ne’er want a sous 
When I drink this good wine. 


“ When I drink this good wine 
I can bask in bright eyes; 
Timidity flies 
When I drink this good wine; 
Be the robes mean or fine, 

Be the form short or tall 
I make conquest of all 
When I drink this good wine! 
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“ When I drink this good wine 
Keenest anger soon cools, 
I can tolerate fools 
When I drink this good wine. 
When critics combine— 
Call my sermons sad stuff, 
My pipe I just puff, 
And I drink this good wine. 
“When I drink this good wine 
Not a creed can | blame; 
Priest and pastor’s the same 
When I drink this good wine. 
Honest man seems Scapine * 
I’m so chang’d in my taste ; 
Even Lats is chaste 
When I drink this good wine. 
“When I drink this good wine 
I can sport like a boy; 
A Pantin’s my toy, 
When I drink this good wine. 
Punch’s hump’s a joy-sign, 
I play harlequin pranks, 
I’m in Tabarin’s ranks 
When I drink this good wine. 
“ When I drink this good wine 
I feel marvellous well, 
Hurl doctors pell-mell 
When I drink this good wine. 
Hock, Sauterne, or Rhine, 
It’s a cure for life’s ills ; 
No potions or pills 
When I drink this good wine. 


“ When I drink this good wine, 
Should Old Scratch take a peep, 
To no corner I'd creep 
When I drink this good wine: 
’*Twould be—‘ My hand to thine ; 
Come, old boy, there’s a seat!’ 
Even him I would treat 
When I drink this good wine. 


“ When I drink this good wine 
I can talk as a book ; 
My tongue runs like a brook 
When I drink this good wine. 
And now, dear friends, in fine, 
If you deem in my song 
I've been coming it strong, 
It is all through this wine.” 





Cuapet or Jesus Hosprrat, Bray, co. Berks. 
(4% S. v. 432, 579.)—W. T. T. D. correctly de- 
scribes the position of the table in this chapel. 
It was not unnatural that he should consider, and 
so call it, “the communion table,” but I have 
reason to believe that it never was used for the 
purpose of administration of the holy sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper, and it certainly never has 
been so used by me. Perhaps a few words may 
explain this, and convey to your correspondents 
the information which they desire. It was the 

* Scapin or Scapine is a lying dishonest valet in one 
of Moliére’s plays. The character is adapted from the 
Scapino of the old Italian comedy. In the song, Scapine 
is the reformed church in France. Lais is the church of 
Rome, the author playfully adopting a classic celebrity's 
name for what the reformers called by a less decent term. 
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intention of the founder of this hospital, which is, 
in fact, an establishment of almshouses endowed 
and built in the early part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and has been the determination of the Wor- 
shipful Company of Fishmongers, the successors of 
the founder, and trustees of the charity ever since, 
that the services ministered in this chapel should 
never interfere or clash with those in the parish 
church, which is sufficiently near for the inmates 
generally. Consequently the chapel has never 
been consecrated, only licensed by the ordinary, 
and all public or secular business (so to speak) of 
the hospital, such as the monthly payments of 
pensions to the inmates, Xc., is transacted in the 
chapel, as well as the two services per week, held 
on Tuesdays and Thursdays. 

The benches alluded to, which stand only on 
the north side of the table, are for the accommo- 
dation of the gentlemen of the company selected 
year by year to form a deputation on occasion of 
their annual visit to the hospital, the several in- 
mates, their estates in the parish, and their tenants, 
on which occasion also there is divine service in 
the chapel. 

The chapel stands east and west, but the in- 
terior presents an appearance directly the reverse 
of that usual in churches, the entrance being on 
the east and the chancel (so to call it) on the 
west. Any further information or explanation 
which may be desired I shall be happy to supply. 

Gerorer Proctor, D.D 
Chaplain and Paymaster. 


JEREMY BentHam’s AntitHesis (4% S. vy. 
579.)—An explanation of the term “ Frost” will 
be found in the fact of one- John Frost having 
been tried before Lord Kenyon for sedition and 
convicted on May 27, 1793, the year in which 
Jentham’s letter to the Assembly is dated. 
“George” is of course the King. Frost advocated 
revolution ; his words were :— 

“T am for equality; I see no reason why one man 
should be greater than another ; I would have no king, 
and the constitution of the country is a bad one.” 


W. T. M. 


LANCASHIRE TopoGRAPHY: Lvcas’s MSS. (2°¢ 
S. vi. 372; 4th 8. vy. 317, 567.)—A friend informs 
me that he has seen and used John Lucas’s “ His- 
tory of Warton” and other manuscripts at the 
Subscription Library at Leeds. Perhaps the 
librarian, or some other of your Leeds readers will 
give you an account of them. C. W. Surron. 


“ Rimenaten”: “ Assart” (4 S. vy. 296, 
570.)—Mr. Hiason, in giving the derivation of 
Ridehalgh, says, “the prefix rid is probably 
A.-S. riddan, hreddan, to rid or clear away, and 
signifying an assart, or forest grant.” Curiously 
enough, a trial reported in The Times of June 11 
gives us the true meaning of this obsolete word 
assart, which Mr. Hieson seems to mistake :-— 


“Enoutsn v. Norrincuam.—The word ‘assart,’ on 
the construction of which the case turned, is thus referred 
to in Manwood's Treatise of the Laws of the Forest, pub- 
lished in 1615, in old English type, in a passage which 
was read to the jury :—* Even as a wast by the Lawes of 
the Forest is accompted one of the greatest offences or 
trespasses that can be done to the vert of the Forest, be- 
cause the same is a felling downe or destroying of the 
thickets and coverts of the Forest, that is to say, the vert, 
or greene hue, bee it greene wood or underwood, bushes, 
thorns, or any couert, that beareth greene leafe: so like- 
wise an assart of the Forest is the greatest offence or 
trespasse of all other, And there is none like unto it 
that can bee done unto the vert of the Forest. For 
every assart of the Forest doth containe in it a wast and 
distruction of the vert and couert of the Forest and more. 
For whereas a wast of the Forest is but the felling or 
cutting down of the couerts which may grow again and 
become couerts in time, an assart is the plucking up of 
those woods that are thickets or couerts to make the same 
a plaine or arable land.’” 

Epwin L. BLenxrnsorr. 
Springthorpe Rectory. 


Str Tomas Lacy (4 S. vy. 562.)—The “ site” 
of Werspring Priory, “with the demean lands, 
was granted 30 Henry VIII. to S* John St Lo, 
and 2 Eliz., to William and John Lacy.” (Tan- 
ner, Notitie Mon., Nasmyth, Somersetshire, xliv.) 
This priory, at first founded at Dodelingh or 
Dodelyng, a place which seems to have been un~ 
known to Collinson, about 1210, was removed to 
Worspring or Woodspring, in the parish of Kew- 
stoke, hundred of Winterstoke, almost on the 
brink of the Bristol Channel, being severed from 
it only by a narrow shelf of rock. (Collinson, 
Hist. of the County of Somerset, iii. 594.) This 
house had lands in Blandford Forum, hundred of 
Pimpern, Dorsetshire. (Hutchins, Dorsetshire, i. 
130.) It is right to add that Collinson states 
that the site, demesne lands, and manors of Wood- 
spring and Locking were granted to Sir William 
St. Loe, Knt. (Pat. 30 Hen. VIII. p. 1), who, 
8 Eliz. sold the same to William Carre. (Coll. iii. 
595.) The manor of Brompton Ralph, hundred of 
Williton and Freemannor’, was sold in 1617 by 
Sir Francis Fulford, Knt., to William Lacy of 
Hartrow, Esq., who died 1641, and was succeeded 
by William his son, who served the office of 
sheriff for Somerset, and was one of the gentlemen 
who were returned to be made Knights of the 
Royal Oak. He had only one daughter, married 
to Thomas Rich, Esq., whose son Thomas be- 
queathed it, among other estates, to Mrs. Mar- 
garet Hay, a daughter of the Rev. Mr. Hay, 
rector of Clatworthy. (Coll. iii. 506.) From 
the Visitation of Somerset it appears that the 
Lacies of Hartrow came from Northumberland. 
William Lacy, great-grandson of William the 
founder of the family, was living in 1623, and had 
three children. His signature may be seen, Harl. 
MS. 1141, f. 68. The Lacies of Rowborrow, co. 
Somerset, were a younger branch of the Hartrow 
family, and bore a crescent for difference. The 
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visitations give the descent of the two families for 
seven generations to 1674, 
Ponsonby A. Lyons. 


Krr’s Cory Hovss (4" 8S. vy. 32, 162, 262.)—In 
my Kentish Chronicles, published some forty years 
since, will be found some account of the boulders 
forming Kit’s Coty House, and of the water to be 
found in the cap stone of the cromlech. In those 
days a theory (long since exploded) existed that 
Kit’s Coty House was an altar. This note may 
be useful to my namesake. 

ALFRED JoHn DuNKIN. 

Noviomagus. 

Baron Homperscn (4 S. vy. 295, 476, 548.)— 
The Baron was the /ast Grand Master of the order 
of St. John of Jerusalem, and the Maltese Cross 
of the 60th Rifles displays the knightly badge of 
its first colonel. 

In the chivalrous spirit of feudal times this 
corps would possibly have been preferred as the 
legitimate representative of the order—considering 
the genuine nature of its encampment and military 
services—to any of those recent langues that have 
assumed the representation. 8. 


Spurtovs Retics (4" S, v. 584.) —Having just 
looked at the acute and entertaining notices on 
“‘ supposititious relics ” in “ N. & Q.” of this day, I 
am reminded of the story of some official who 
was showing some articles of the kind in one 
of the sacristies abroad. ‘“ Here,” said he, “is 
Balaam’s sword which we hear of in his history.” 
One of the spectators, who was ready in his re- 
miniscence of Scripture, quietly observed that he 
had no sword, but expressly said “ he wished that 
he had one.” ‘Then, sir,” was the not less ready 
but somewhat cool answer, “ it isthe sword which 
Balaam wished he had.” Francis TRENCH. 

Islip Rectory, June 18. 


S versus Z (4% S. v. 558.)—There has been of 
late years a decided tendency to substitute s for =, 
and Mr. Horne is probably right in throwing the 
responsibility of the change in no small degree 
upon the printers. Indolence, however, is not 
confined to printers, and I am afraid that many 
writers have adopted s for < for no better reason 
than that letters without tails are less trouble- 
some to write than letters with tails. Thus 
printers and writers have encouraged and justified 
each other in the practice. But the reason that 
has had weight with some, who would not have 
yielded to the temptations of indolence, is, I be- 
lieve, the foreign appearance of 2. In Greek = is 
a common letter, but it is a foreigner in Latin and 
French, with which most Englishmen are so much 
more familiar; its use has therefore appeared 
somewhat pedantic. Moreover, the comparison 


of such words as advice and advise has seemed to 
indicate that s is properly pronounced as = at the 


| cept in Zomerzetzhire). 


J for v, or ¢ for d, or p for b? 


———— 


end of words, though not at the beginning (ex- 
But whatever may be the 
reason of this fashion of writing s for =, it is much 
to be regretted. If the English alphabet had no 
= we must of course write s, but having both 
sounds and both signs, we should distinguish 
between them, and use them consistently. Now 
s (the sharp sibilant) bears to z (the flat sibilant) 
the same relation that f bears to v, or ¢ to d, or p 
to b, or k to g; if then we substitute one sharp for 
its corresponding flat, s for z, why not another, 
We have examples 
of this kind of confusion in 7f and of, where the 
sharp and flat sounds are both represented by the 
sharp sign f; and in thin and then, where the sharp 
and flat sounds are both represented by the sharp 
sign th, though they were not so in Anglo-Saxon. 
If the substitution of s for z were continued and car- 
ried out consistently, the distinction between cease 
and seize, dose and doze, &c., as well as between sink 
and zine would be lost to the eye. But as the 
use of the same symbol for two different sounds 
is both unscientific and a great difficulty in the 
way of learning to read and write a language, an 
important step would, I believe, be made towards 
spelling reform by simply resolving to use = for 
the flat sibilant sound as often as practicable. 
BenyamMin Dawson, B.A. 
PALMYRA AND Damascus (4" 8S. v. 525, 590.) 
SALATHIEL must, of course, be perfectly aware 
that the question to which he calls on me to 
reply in reality amounts to a covert attack on the 
veracity of the New Testament history. (Acts ix. 
1, 2,14.) In any discussion of this kind I have, 
at present, neither time nor inclination to engage. 
With respect to the “ Arabian invasion hostile to 
the Hebrews,” SALATHIEL appears to be in an 
amusing state of perplexity. All that he says on 
the subject appears merely to amount to this:— 
“Tf I could only prove facts A and B, I would 
astonish the world by the deductions I would 
draw from them.” To this I reply with Ancient 
Pistol, “ Why then rejoice therefore ”: prove the 
facts, and we will listen with the greatest interest 
to the deductions. Henry Crossey. 
“ An AmuiEecuE” (4 8. v. 579.)—An amlegue 
of dishes for supper, evidently means a collection, 
from the two Greek words Gua and Aéyw. The 
word would have been better written amalegue. 
F. C. H. 
Brotner German (4S, vy. 579.) —The word 
german here means true, proper, own, natural ; 
as we speak of a cousin german to indicate a real 
or first cousin. The expressions germanus frater, 
germana soror, are often met with. Terence has— 
“ Si te in germani fratris dilexi loco.” 
F. C. H. 
“Ts a brother both by the father’s and mother’s 
side, in contradistinction to uterine brothers, who 
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are only so by the mother’s side.” In genealo- 
gical matters, german means real, entire, own. 
§. P. Festus, the grammarian (A.D. 506) defines 
it, “ Germani quasi eadem stirpe geniti.” Cicero 
uses the word in various connections, as germanus 
frater, soror germana, germana Grecia, germana 
‘rronia, germanum nomen, &e. Of the latter kind 
of relationship it is said, in the Cod. Justin. (vi. 59, 
15, s. 2): “nec fratrem vel sororem wterinos con- 
cedimus in cognationis loco relinqui.” 


Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


“Martinisme” (4S, v. 580.)—I am not sure 
of the date of the work of Xavier de Maistre; but 
if it appeared during the reign of Louis XVIII, 
the term Martinisme was probably used to desig- 
nate the revelations and prophecies of the peasant 
Martin, which he detailed in his interview with 
the king in the year 1816. The reader is referred 
to two works, very curious and interesting, on the 
subject : — 

“Relation des événemen nt arrivés 
Martin, Jaboureur & Gallardon, = Beauce, dans les pre- 


& Thomas 


s qui 


miers mois de 1816.” Paris, L. F. Hivert, 1831,— 
and 
“Le Passé et l’Avenir expliqués par des événemens 
extraordinaires arrivés & Thomas Martin, etc.” Paris, 
ed. Bricon, 1832 
F. C. H. 


Allow me to quote myself : — 

“ Martinisme, the name given to a sect or 
mystics, who acknowledged as their chief a Portuguese 
Jew named Martinez de Pasquilis (1710-1779). The most 
distinguished of the Martinists was the Frenchman Louis 
Claude de St. Martin (1743-1803), who styled himself 
‘le Philosophe inconnu.’ He has left several works. See 
M. Caro’s Essai sur la vie et la doctrine de St Martin, 
Paris, 8°, 1852 ; and M. Matter’s St. Martin, sa vie et ses 
écrits, Paris, 8°, 1862."”—Clarendon Press Series, French 
Classics, v. 250. 


sox iety of 





GusTAVE Masson, 
Scholz Hergensis Bibliotheca. 

Srven Deerees or Atmservine (4S. v. 581.) 
The Mishnaic Pirke Aloth—“ Ethics of the Fa- 
thers” (vide any ordinary Jewish Prayer Book, 
Saturday afternoon service), states (ch. v. ver. 15) 


there are four degrees thereof: 


1. “ He who gives, and likes not others to cive, looks | 


enviously on others.” 
2. “He who likes others to give, 
hostile to himself.” 


but not himself, is 


8. “ He who gives, and likes others to give, is pious.” 
4. “He who won’t give, nor likes others to give, is 


wicked.” 

There are several of these quadri partite ¢ lassi- 
fications for learning, scholars, college-going, &c. 
Mr. Ewald’s German version, with commentary 
on this tract (Pirke Aboth, E. rlang ren, 1825, 8vo), 
states that the rabbis hold the giver of secret 
charity higher than the lawgiver Moses (Meor 
Enajim, 87, 2); and that charity (or righteous- 
Ness) and deeds of mercy are equivale nt to kes p- 


ley. The head 
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ing of the whole law w (Talm. Hier. Peah. cap. 1). 
Of the last, the purest is considered that of fol- 
lowing or interring the corpse of a deceased friend, 
as it cannot be requited by the party so honoured. 
S. M. Dracu. 

London. 

Destruction oF CHURCHES IN DEVONSHIRE, 

ete. (4% S, v. 581.)—In Nehemiah Wallington’s 
Hist. Sketches of the Reign of Charles I., edited 
by Webb (1869, vol. i. cap. v.), Mr. Lioyp will 
find a full account of the extraordinary —- 
storm which occurred on W hitsunday, 1640, i 
the parish of Anthony, Cornwall; also the pon 
tempests at Widdecombe and other places in 
1638 and 1639. The author, a zealous Puritan, 
notes down these — 
“remarkable and fearful judgments of God on our 
churches that were torn and spoiled with lightning and 
thunder. As if God would show unto us, by his judg- 
ments on our churches, that he is angry and displeased 
with them and us for our idolatry and superstitious wor- 
shipping of him.” 

rhe Rev. George Lyde’s account of these “ Sad 
and Lamentable Accidents,” published 1638, has 
been reprinted in the Harleian Miscellany, iii. 220. 

C. 8. K. 

St. Peter’s Square, Hammersmith. 

Joun Puitires tHe Port (4% §, vy. 582.)—At 
the above reference an original picture of Philips 
is mentioned as designed by Thurston, with a 
query if it may not be by Riley. Philips was 
born Dec. 30, 1676, and was only in his fifteenth 
year when Riley died in 1691, and coul i, there- 
fore, hardly have been painted by Riley. Brom- 
ley, in his Cat alogue of Engr aved British Portraits 
(p. 236), enumerates three of Philips: one in 
Bell's Poets, engraved by J. Cook; one prefixed 
to his Poems, 8vo, painted by Kneller, and en- 
graved by Van der Gucht; and one in an oval 
frame, folio, by the same engraver. Against this 
last Bromley has added the word hair, by which 
I understand that the subject is wearing ‘his own 
hair, and not a wig. E. V. 


P.S. Since writing the above, I have had an 


| opportunity of examining the 8vo edition of the 


Poems, published by J. Tonson, London, 1720, in 
which is the second portrait mentioned by Brom- 
and eyes are turned slightly to 
the right shoulder; the hair long, reaching to the 
shoulders, and parted down the middle; the shirt 
collar (two buttons) unbuttoned and open. A 
robe, thrown over the right shoulder, hides the 
right arm, and leaves the left shoulder = 
the upper part of the left arm uncovered ; 
drapery in the background. The oval folio en- 
graving spoken of was published with the poem 
Blenheim, the only copy of which that I have 
access to has had the portrait abstracted. 

Nes In the Description of Nuneham-Courtenay, 1806, 
p. 16, it is stated that the painting there is by Riley. —Ep.] 
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“Go wHEN THE Mornine Surxetn” (4 S, 
v. 582.)—I beg to supplement your note on the 
subject of the hymn on Prayer, which commences 
as given above, and not with the words “Go 
where the morning shineth,” as stated by W. T. M. 
Mr. Josiah Miller did not ascertain the author- 
ship of the hymn as your note would imply. 
What Mr. Miller has written in his Singers and 
Songs of the Church respecting Mrs. Simpson is 


appropriated, with forty other memoirs, from my | 


Lyra Britannica, Longman, 1867, 8vo. In a note 


appended to that work (pp. 674, 675) I have | 
given a history of the discussion concerning the | 


authorship of the hymn. Memoirs of Mrs. Sim 


son, the authoress of the hymn, will be found in | 


my Sacred Minstrel, Edinburgh, 1859, 12mo; my 
Lyra Britannica, p. 507 ; and in my Scottish Min- 


strel, second edit., p. 426. Mrs. Simpson has been | 


engaged for several years in preparing an edition 


of the works of Robert Burns, which will shortly | 


a eee. CHARLES RogGeErs. 
Snowdoun Villa, Lewisham, S.E. 


Ruyrme (4" S. y. 379, 434.)—A long and 
wearying illness has retarded my protest against 
this flocci-nauci occupation of “N. & Q.” ’s pages. 
Our language has a certain number of rhymeless 
iambics, such as month, hemp, depth, fourth, tenth, 
&e.; some whereof, possibly, are slipslopped by 
careless readers with runn’th, stepp’th, soar'th, 
dength: but my remonstrance is mainly against 


the trochaic terminal of words unrhymable, as | 
silver and its Anglo-Latin solution. What would | 


its propounder do with kidnap, ndpkin, and some 
dozen of their fellows? This rhyme-straining 
was, perhaps, first attempted by Butler in his 
well-known triple rhyme, philésopher, Réssover ; 
but I vehemently suspect that the queer stanzas 
of Beppo and Don Juan owed their manufacture 
to the hap-hazard pick-up of some ponderous 
polysyllable, and the resolute rummage for sets of 
words to chime in, no matter how incongruously, 
so that instead of the idea suggesting the rhyme, 
the rhyme suggested the idea. It may be that 
these poems owe thereto their especial attraction. 
For a composite rhyme to a quadra-syllabic word, 
accentuated on its first, and perfectly assonant 
through all the other three syllables, Dean Swift is 
the facile princeps. 
“ Ac’mondisham ; 
And, for your victuals let a régman dish’em.” 

To all and every of our ultra-rhymists I say, 
#i quid novisti rectius—I shall be delighted to 
see it, E. L. 8. 


Noumismatic (4"*S. v. 580.)—The coin described 
by Mr. Carrrxeton is a shilling of Charles L, 
king of England, as indicated by the value x11. 
(pence) behind the bust. The description and 
readings are perfectly correct. Shillings of 


Charles I. were struck in London (at the Tower), | 





| Aberystwith, Bristol, Exeter, Oxford, and York. 
| Mr. Carrineton’s is most probably a London 
one, though that can only be decided by knowing 
the mint marks, not mentioned by him. Coins of 
the London mint are usually common, while 
; those of country mints are generally rare. See 
Hawkins’s Silver Coins of England (London, 1841), 
pp. 181-188, and my own Guide to English Coins 
(London, 1870), part ii. pp. 84-86. 
Henry W. Henrrey, M.N.S., &e. 
Markham House, Brighton. 


Lorp Patmerston’s DIsMIssAL FROM OFFICE 
| ry 1852 (4 S. v. 576.)—The following note from 
the then Foreign Secretary to the then French 
| Ambassador in London shows that Lord Palmer- 
ston was fully aware on Dec. 2, 1851, of what 
was to take place in Paris in the morning :— 
“F. O, 2 Dee. 

“ Mon cher Walewsky,— 

“ Jen’ai d’autres nouvelles que celles que les journaux 
nous donnent. 

“Mes dépéches de Normanby sont d’hier au_ soir, et 
naturellement il ne savait rien alors de ce qui devait se 
faire ce matin. 

“Si quelque chose m'arrive ce soir, je vous en ferai 

part. 
“Mille amitiés, 
“ PALMERSTON.” 


P. A. L, 


INSCRIPTION DISCOVERED AT THE KAIRN OF 
| Kryprunes (4% S. v. 585.)—Truly, Mr. Editor, 


emendations; but oh! how cruel is your cor- 
respondent to give us a new reading of the im- 
portant inscription discovered by the antiquary at 
the Kairn of Kinprunes. A Britwer Scot auda- 
ciously reads it A. D. kK. 8, F., and translates it 
“ Ane o’ the Kale Suppers of Fife,” when we all 
know that the sculptured stone bore “ a sacri- 
ficing vessel, and the letters A. D. L. L., which may 
stand, without much violence, for Agricola Dicavit 
Libens Lubens.” (The Antiguary, Centenary 
Edition, p. 39.) I admit that Edie Ochiltree de- 
clared that A. D. L. L. “‘ meant Aiken Drum’s lang 
ladle,” and that he asserted the fictitious Aiken to 
have been “ane of the Kale-suppers o’ Fife”: 
but I am far too earnest an antiquary to accept 
any interpretation but that of Monkbarns; and as 
for the true reading of the inscription, I will take 
up the cudgels even against Edie himself. 
W. Sparrow Simpson. 


Tue Worn “Nation” stayrryine “ VERY” 
(4** S, vy. 597.)—I have not noticed this word in 
any glossary of dialects, but in the county of 
Sussex I have often heard it used as a sort of 
slang word, used profanely or passionately as, I 
think, a sort of abbreviation or softening down of 
the word “damnation”; for instance, a -nation 
rogue, a -nation fool, -nation hot, Xe. 

Soutn Saxoy. 
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The words which come fresh to us from across 
the Atlantic are seldom new coinages. They are 
usually obsolescent or local words which have 
revived with a change of circumstance. In the 
glossary to Mr. Barnes’s charming Poems of Rural 
Life in the Dorset Dialect (London, J. R. Smith, 
1847), I find the following :— 

“ Nashon, An intensitive; used as by the Americans.” 

By the way, considering how strongly Mr. 
Barnes protests against the Latinising, &c. where- 
with English is contaminated, I wonder at his 
using rural and dialect in the title of his volume 
of delicious Doric songs and idyls. 

MAKROCHEIR. 


This word was constantly used by the lower 





classes in East Cornwall about thirty years ago, 
and perhaps is so still, in the sense mentioned by | 
W.R. Tare. Not unfrequently it introduced a | 
favourite companion provincialism — the word | 
“sight.” Thus, things were said to be “a nation 
sight too large,” or too small, too light or too 
heavy, and so on. 

An intelligent working man of this county has 
this moment told me that he has frequently heard 
and used the word, but he does not think it is 
much in use at present. Wa. PENGELLY. 


Sermmxe tHe THAMES ON Fire (3 S. vii. 
239.)—One of the funniest papers in “ N. & Q.” 
(which, if people did but know it, is one of the 
most amusing miscellanies of the day) is that 
above referred to, in which the noble conception 
involved in the phrase as we usually understand 
it, is reduced to the paltry one of setting a femse 
(a sieve) on fire by working it too rapidly over 
the rim of the vessel which is to receive the sift- 
ings. A lazy fellow of course would never set 
the temse on fire! The only thing wanting in this 
ingenious explanation is the evidence that asingle | 
man, woman, or child ever used such an expres- 
sion as an exponent of the fact. The existence of | 
a parallel phrase in old French of the thirteenth | 
century may, however, serve to show that the men | 
of that time talked sometimes of “setting the Seine | 
on fire,” and your correspondent’s notion suggests 
an equally plausible way of explaining the phrase. 
A seme is a net, and a net pulled up very rapidly 
over the gunwale of a boat might take fire through 
friction; and hence, of course, the origin of such 
an expression as “setting the Seine on fire”! 
Nothing can be clearer. Now, however, let me 
give my intended illustration. In Mr. Wright's 
Political Songs (Camden Society's edit., p. 63) we 
find an Anglo-Norman song, from a MS. of the 
thirteenth century—designed, it would appear, to 
ridicule the English vulgar way of using the 
French language. It is written for the most part 
phonetically, and with the most studied contempt 
for ee oy and grammar. The writer in- 


troduces the King (Henry III.) bragging what he 








would do to the French if he came into collision 

with them. He is supposed to be saying to Sir 

Roger Bigot, among other things :— 

“Je pandrai (for prendrai) bien Parris, je suis toute 
certaine ; 

Je bouterra le fu en cele eve qui (est) Saine; 

La moulins arderra,” &c. 

i.e. “ I shall easily take Paris; I am quite sure of that; 
1 will set fire to that water that is called Seine; I will 
burn the mills, &c.” 

It appears then that “setting the Thames on 
fire ” and “ setting the Seine on fire” are parallel 
expressions, equally significant and equally unin- 
terpretable, I apprehend, by reference to temse 
(Fr. tamise), a sieve, and seine, a net. 

J. PAYNE. 

Kildare Gardens. 

“ Joxesy ” (4% S. y. 570.)--In “N. & Q.” of 
the 1lth ultimo, Mr. James Henry Drxon 


| writes thus: “Jokeby ; it was published by the late 
| Mr. Tegg,” and so far he is correct; but he adds, 


“it has been asserted over and over again that he 
was the author.” I have heard my late father 
positively assert that he never wrote a line in the 
book. 

Mr. J. H. Dixon may be correct in stating that 
“ Jokeby must have been written by some one 
well acquainted with low London localities, and 
low London life,” but will he state on what 
grounds he believes my late father to have had 
such knowledge ? 

Sir Walter Scott when in London visited my 
father, who returned the visit at Abbotsford; so 
that it must have been a very great wag indeed 
who thought it necessary to introduce him to Sir 
Walter as the author of Jokeby. 

J. Witt1am Tree. 


Misecllancous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Travels in Little Known Parts of Asia Minor, with Jilus- 
trations of Biblical Literature and Researches in 
Archeology. By the Rev. Henry J. Van Lennep, D.D. 
Thirty Years Missionary in Turkey. Jn Two Volumes 
With Maps and Illustrations. (Murray.) 

Dr. Van Lennep, the author of these interesting 
volumes, laboured for thirty years in the country which 
he here describes, and from which he complains that he 
has been driven, for defending the religious liberties of 
the sixty new-born Evangelical churches of Western 
Asia. With that purely personal question we are not 
called upon to interfere, though we cannot read without 
satisfaction of the remarkable revival of Evangelical 
Christianity, more especially among the Armenians, for 
many years past. During Dr, Van Lennep’s long sojourn 
in the East, he not only penetrated to many spots rarely 
visited by Europeans—localities of great interest in con- 
nection with Biblical Geography—but amassed a large 
amount of very instructive materials illustrative of man- 
ners, customs, and habits calculated to throw light on the 
Sacred Text in a very striking and effective manner. 
The woodcuts scattered through the volumes contribute 
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largely to this end, and add 

work. 

History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the De- 
feat of the Spanish Armada. By James Anthony 
Froude, M.A., late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 
Vols. I. and II. Henry the Eighth. (Longmans.) 
We have to congratulate students of our national his- 

tory on the issue of Mr, Froude’s important work in this 

smaller, compact, and beautifully printed edition. The 
time for discussing Mr. Froude’s merits as an historian 
has long since passed; and even those who dissent most 
widely from many of his very decided views and opinions, 
do justice to the extent of his research, the ingenuity of 
his deductions, and the power with which he brings be- 
fore his readers the interesting and ofttimes striking 
story which he has to tell. Mr. Froude’s twelve volumes 
form one of the most important contributions ever made 
towards our knowledge of the History of England under 
the Tudors; and their appearance in this form will be 
boon to hundreds of readers, 

The Poems of Francis Bacon, Baron Verulam, Viscount 

St. Albans, &c. For the first time collected and edited 

_ ~ Original Texts, with Introduc tion, &c. By the 

Rev. A. B. Grosart. 

The a ems 
Jeremy Taylor, re, 
lected from the Author’s own Text, 
By the Rev. A. B. Grosart. 

The Temptation of Our Lorde, by John Bale, Bishop of 
Ossory. Now first reprinted and edited by the Rev. A. 
B. Grosart. 

Like the Camden and other publishing Societies, 
Mr. Grosart finds some of the works which he desires to 
produce too small to form separate volumes, To meet 
this difficulty—which the Camden and Chetham Societies 
have overcome by issuing volumes of Miscellanies—he 
has determined to print a series of small books, which he 
designates The Fuller Worthies Library Miscellanies ; 
and the works whose titles we have just transcribed form 
the three of such series, and in selecting minor 
pieces by Bacon, Jeremy Taylor, and Bishop Bale, Mr. 
Grosart has inaugurated his plan‘in a way well calculated 
to insure its favourable reception by students of our 
early literature. Mr. Grosart is in error in styling Bacon 
Baron of Verulam. 

Booxs Recervep.—The Poetical Works of Robert 
Burns, Vol. Ill., is the new volume of Bell & Daldvy’ 
cheap re-issue of “ The Aldine Poets” ; and Shakespeare's 
Poems the new volume of Griffin & Co.’s cheap re-issue 
of “ Bell’s English Poets.” 

A Glossary of Cornish Names, 
dy Rev. John Bannister. 
able provincial glossary extends from Hawn to Mir. 

The Student and Intellectual Observer for July, and 
Hibberd’s Floral World and Garden Guide, also for 
July, and both published by Groombridge, continue to 
maintain their claim to support by the interest of the 
articles in them, and the beauty of the illustrations. 

Tne admirers of the Father of English Poetry may 
glad to be informed of the publication of the first part of 
Brink’s Chaucer; Studien zur Geschichte seiner Entwichel- 
ung und zur Chronologie seiner Schriften. 


and Verse Translations of the Rt. Rer 
For the first time edited and col- 
with Introduction. 


first 


Local and Family, § 


he 


Sr. Paui’s CATHEDRAL.—The promoters of the move- 
ment for the completion of Wren’s masterpiece are cir 
culating very widely an earnest appeal for contributions, 
which we strongly commend to the attention of our 
readers. Copies of this Appeal may be had upon appli- 
cation to W. C. Shone, Esq., Chapter House, St. Paul's, 
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Tue Royrat Arcnxococicat INstirure will hold 
its Annual Congress at Leicester at the end of the present 
month, 


THe copy of Macklin’s splendid edition of the Bibl 
profusely illustrated with about 11,000 engravings ang 
drawings, comprising specimens of every school and sty 
w h has on more than one occasion been referred to in 

. & Q.,” was sold last week by Messrs. Puttick and 
ph dant of Leicester Square, for 1652. This valuable cok 
lection of pictorial art was formed by the late Mr. John 
Gray Bell of Manchester, and was handsomely bound in 
sixty-three large folio volumes. 

Tue Loxypon Liprary, St. James's Square, an insti. 
tution dear to all scholars, continues to flourish. It ap 
pears by the last - po that the eighty-five member 
lost to the institution by deaths and retirements duri 
the past year have ‘be *n replaced by a hundred 
twenty new members. 
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Particulars of Price, &c., 
the gentlemen by whom they are 
are given for that purpose: — 
Doctor SyyxtTax. Vol. I. 
English Manuscripts. 
Early Prints 
Illuminated Books of ar 
Old Serap 

Wanted by Rev. J P m, 13, Manet Terrace, Amherst Road, 

i ack ne 


Uncut, or in Parts preferred 


ny kind. 
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ASHMOLR'S HisTory or Berksuine. 3 Vols. 
Nash's WORCESTERSHIRE. 2 Vols. folio. 
HasTep's History oF KENT. 4 Vols 
RUSKIN'S STONES OF VE: Vols. I. and IT. 
ITkaRNe'’s WORKS on larg f them. 
U poo TOPOGRAPHY . Lara 
Du. Disvrin’s BrsLioGRaPrHicaL Werks 
Wanted by Jr. omas Beet, Bookseller 
a~ndon, W 


er 
Any of them. 
15, Conduit Street, 


Potices ta € 


Among other papers 
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f interest, which we have be compel 
ir. Tomlinson On the Automaton ‘heme 
y On the Bells of Westminster Abbey, 


My published by Mr. Bentley, aa 
We owe this correction both ol 


Campkin is right. ue 
unhappy Eustace budge 


“ What Cato did and Addison approved, 
Cannot be wrong. 


» i n important one / Sie 
Fiaper. aad one by Mr ” Walesb 
Dickens's GRIMALDI wes origina 
not by Mesars. Chapman & Hail. 
sk and to B.S. M 
BUDGELL v. TICKELL, anf?, p.8. Mr. 
was napping. It was not Tickell, but the 


wrote 


les appeared in “N “nit 
f Horse-chesnut. The pr oat Horse i# 
oarse and of infrrior 
horse-crab, hors “ + horse-play. 4c. Still we 
markable that small branch of the horse-chesntily 
~orrespondent, gives a perfect repreaay 
lock, including the nails and shoe! 
“ REDBREAST IN SEPTEMBER,” anti +p. 18 We regret that b 
misinfurmed respecting the auth rahip of these lines. and hawt 
thank Pascoe G. HILL for informing us they are from the penof te 
wrnish, to whom they are attributed in Colersdget 
John Keble, second edition, i, 31. 
Thanks for the extract from the Droylsden Exprem, 
disposal will ¢ “er allow of a reference to tt. 


Cc. Writs, A. Invoxg, K.P. D. 
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\ R. HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet Street, 

has introduced an entirely new description of ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, fixed without springs, wires, or ligatures; they so pe 
resemble the natural teeth as not to be distinguished from the origh 
by the closest observer. They will never change colour or decay, 
will be 1d superior to any teeth ever before used. This 
does not require the cuneaet on of reots or any painful operation, 
will support and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to 
restore articulation end mastication. Decayed teeth stopped and rem 
1 sound and useful in mastication.—32, Fleet 

Consultation 
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